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A  CHOLERA  SCARE  AND  THE 
WATER  QUESTION 

'  Apurrov  fj£v  iJdup  (?). — PINDAR. 

THAT  fine  old  bard,  who  sang  so  well 
To  his  queer  lyre  of  tortoise-shell 

That   '  v8ti>p  fJL€V   dptCTTOV,' 

If  he  had  had  the  stuff  to  drink 
That  fills  my  cistern  and  my  sink, 
Would  not  have  been  so  keen,  I  think, 
Its  virtues  to  insist  on. 


No  doubt  some  companies  supply 
Good  water;  that  I  don't  deny  ; 

But  this  one  fact  is  patent, 
That  in  the  district  where  I  dwell 
It 's  neither  nice  to  taste  nor  smell, 
And,  I  suspect,  contains  as  well 

Some  disagreeables  latent. 


A  CHOLERA  SCARE 

No  wonder :  for  I  fail  to  see 

How  water  drawn  from  Thames  or  Lea 

Can  be  a  safe  potation  ; 
Nay,  some  great  analyst  affirms 
In  very  scientific  terms 
That  it  is  full  of  divers  germs 

In  state  of  incubation. 

I  'm  no  Blue  Ribbonist,  and  yet 
I  love  a  bubbling  water-jet, 

With  all  its  sparkling  prisms ; 
There 's  not  another  drink  so  fine  : 
Still  (it  may  be  a  whim  of  mine), 
I  feel  compelled  to  draw  the  line 

At  '  moving  organisms/ 

And  most  of  all  just  now,  because 
I  've  some  respect  for  Nature's  laws, 

And  it  would  be  intolera 
-ble  if  I  were  to  meet  my  fate 
(Just  having  paid  my  water-rate) 
Through  the  main  near  my  humble  gate 

Supplying  me  with — Cholera. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  GUILDHALL 

The  Court  of  Common  Council  elected  Alderman  Fowler 
Lord  Mayor  against  the  vote  of  the  Livery-men. 

MAGOG 
GOG,  can  it  be  true  ? — the  thought 

Makes  one  feel  quite  cold  and  shivery 
Has  the  Council  set  at  nought 

The  known  wish  of  all  the  Livery  ? 
Fowler !  have  they  chosen  him  ? 
Eheu  !  vix  crediderim  ! 

Surely  it  is  passing  strange 

That  this  ancient  Corporation 
Should  have  sanctioned  such  a  change — 

Such  a  startling  innovation  ; 
Guardians  o'er  rights  civic  set, 
Ipos  quis  custodiet  ? 

GOG 

Magog,  we  shall  see  anon 

New  departures  much  more  sweeping; 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  GUILDHALL 

All  our  old  traditions  gone 

Which  we  took  such  pride  in  keeping ; 
For  new  times  new  modes  are  fit, 
Nova  aetas  incipit. 

We  must  be  no  longer  bound 
By  use,  custom,  or  prescription. 

Men  the  worthlessness  have  found 
Of  all  claims  of  this  description  : 

Changes  all  around  occur, 

Nosmet  et  mutabimur. 

All  this  wealth,  and  power,  and  gold 

Shall  be  turned  through  nobler  channels 

Time  shall  a  new  page  unfold 

Brighter  than  our  ancient  annals. 

Not  on  feasts  shall  thousands  go, 

Sed  pro  bono  publico. 

Decent  homes  and  fresher  air, 
Aid  in  sickness,  help  in  sorrow, 

For  the  toil-worn  sons  of  care ; 
For  dark  days  a  brighter  morrow. 

Better  these  than  treasures  be 

Divitis  vel  Indiae. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  GUILDHALL 

Wherefore,  brother,  be  not  sad  ; 

See  a  happier,  freer  nation 
Shouting  forth  their  tribute  glad 

To  a  grander  Corporation, 
Whose  proud  motto  still  shall  be 
Domine  nos  dirige. 


ANTICIPATION 

WHEN  this  weary  Session  's  ended 

Laeti  discedamus ; 
All  our  energies  expended 

Otium  carpamus ; 
Grand  Committees,  all-night  sittings, 

Mille  senatorum 
Cares  and  troubles,  hasty  flittings, 

Quum  deesset  'quorum/ 
Late  divisions,  long  orations, 

Jurgia  et  rixas, 
Motions,  questions,  disputations, 

Eheu  !  quam  prolixas  ! 
Let  us  leave  them  all  behind  us 

Latebras  petentes 
Where  no  Whips  or  bores  can  find  us 

Etiam  scribentes ; 
Where  no  telegram  can  worry, 

Neque  telephona ; 
After  all  the  flack  and  flurry 

Requies  quam  bona  ! 
In  our  undiscovered  hiding, 

Domi,  sive  foras, 
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ANTICIPATION 

Pluck  we  all-  too  swiftly  gliding 

Fugientes  horas. 
Till  at  last  we  hear  some  morning 

Nondum  satiatis 
Time's  inexorable  warning: 

'  Jam  lusistis  satis  : 
Months  have  flown — in  quick  succession  ; 

Pergit  interire 
In  its  turn  another  Session  ; 

Tempus  est  abire  ! 


GIRLHOOD'S  WRONG 

I  'VE  taken  now  to  wearing  hose 

Of  deepest  navy  blue, 
Put  spectacles  upon  my  nose 

And  part  my  hair  askew. 
For  '  Higher  Locals '  made  to  work 

Though  inclination  jibs, 
No  more  I  dare  my  classics  shirk 

By  using  Bobby's  cribs. 
I  find  in  every  game  and  sport 

Mere  vehicles  for  cram; 
A  ball 's  a  sphere,  a  tennis-court 

A  parallelogram. 
Flexor,  extensor,  flaccid  grow, 

No  longer  can  I  hit  a 
Target  since  ro£oi'  is  my  bow, 

My  arrow  a  sagitta. 
'  Pater'  I  'm  forced  to  call  Papa, 

And  '  Mater '  Ma,  like  Bob ; 
Use  app,a  for  the  pony  car, 

Caballus  for  the  cob. 
The  sweetest  flowers  no  longer  please, 

So  fearful  are  the  terms 
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GIRLHOOD'S  WRONG 

Of  stamens,  pistils,  calices, 

Spores,  perianths,  and  germs, 
The  properties  of  food  I  learn — 

Starch,  nitrogen,  and  fat — 
Till  from  my  meals  I  loathing  turn ; 

Much  good  I  gain  by  that ! 
I  've  lost  in  weight  a  stone  or  more, 

My  spirits,  health,  and  looks, 
Through  daily  vegetating  o'er 

These  dry  as  dusty  books. 
Oh,  all  ye  aged  frumps  and  frights 

To  whom  the  task  belongs 
To  agitate  for  women's  rights, 

Pray  think  of  girlhood's  wrong  ! 
Could  sands  of  Time  but  backward  run 

And  youth  return  again, 
Would  you  not  go  in  more  for  fun 

And  rather  less  for  brain  ? 
Away  with  all  this  stuff  that  clogs 

Our  merry  spirits'  flow  ! 
Pitch  Greek  and  Latin  to  the  dogs, 

Science  to  Jericho ; 
So  shall  he  find  who  comes  to  woo, 

That  paragon  of  men, 
Dulce  loquentem,  dulce  too 

Ridentem  Lalagen. 
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ODE  ON  A  NEAR  PROSPECT  OF 
ETON  COLLEGE 

Written  at  a  time  when  there  was  some  fear  lest  projected 
new  buildings  might  interfere  with  those  hallowed  by  old 
associations. 

THE    SHADE    OF    DR.    HAWTREY    SPEAKS 

WAKED  from  my  sleep  on  thy  dear  breast, 
Etona,  by  some  strange  unrest 

Thy  hallowed  stones  I  tread ; 
Beholding  startled,  sad,  dismayed, 
The  spot  wherein  my  boyhood  played, 

My  manhood  ruled  as  Head. 

A  narrower,  less  pellucid  air 

Pervades  thy  courts  and  cloisters,  where, 

Scholars  and  gentlemen, 
Of  ampler  thought,  serener  brow, 
Si'  aWepos  Xafj.TrpoTa.TOV 

a/3/ocos  €/3aivo/xev. 
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ODE  ON  ETON  COLLEGE 

Here  in  those  generations  gone, 
Fairer  than  their  own  Helicon 

The  Muses  found  a  home  ; 
Here  taught  our  lisping  tongues  to  raise 
Some  echoes  of  those  deathless  lays, 
The  glory  of  the  golden  days 

Of  Athens  and  of  Rome. 

Vanished  is  now  that  heavenly  Choir ; 
The  thoughts  that  burn,  the  poet's  fire 

A  colder  age  disdains  ; 
The  mighty  roll  of  Homer's  verse 
Gives  way  to  German,  French,  or  worse, 

And  Prose  triumphant  reigns. 

Strange  studies  whose  outlandish  name 
My  shuddering  lips  refuse  to  frame 

The  place  of  Classics  fill  • 
Long  Chamber  is  improved  away, 
King's  Scholars  gownless  now  may  stray ; 

The  Brewery  is  still. 

To  '  Absence '  oft,  to  chapels  more, 
To  schools  far  longer  than  of  yore 
Thy  sad  Alumni  flock  ; 
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ODE  ON  ETON  COLLEGE 

More  frequent '  Pcenas '  to  be  done, 
More  stern  commands  to  'Come  at  one/ 
And — shade  of  Keate,  forgive  them  ! — none 
To  worship  at  the  block  ! 

These  changes  to  an  Eton  mind 
So  rude,  so  needless  and  unkind, 

I  might  perchance  condone, 
If  but  the  Vandal's  ruthless  hand 
Would  let  thine  ancient  buildings  stand, 

Would  leave  thy  walls  alone. 

But  no  !  the  whirlwind  of  reform 

E'en  Upper  School  must  wreathe  in  storm. 

And  desolation  spread 
O'er  those  old  panels  that  enshrine, 
Column  on  column,  line  on  line, 

The  memories  of  thy  dead. 

What  stories  could  those  panels  tell 
Of  sons  of  thine,  who,  through  the  spell 

And  magic  of  thy  name, 
In  England's  victories  have  bled, 
Her  fortunes  ruled,  her  senates  led, 
O'er  Letters,  Art,  Religion,  shed 

The  lustre  of  thy  fame  ! 


ODE  ON  ETON  COLLEGE 

The  Library  whose  precincts  yield 
Some  quiet  hours  from  stream  and  field, 

Whose  wealth  of  lettered  lore 
'Twas  mine  to  cherish  and  adorn, 
From  old  associations  torn, 

Must  know  its  place  no  more ! 

That  home  which  Savile,  Keate,  and  I, 
Found  good  enough  in  days  gone  by, 

Is  this  too  doomed  to  fall, 
And  in  one  common  ruin  blend 
Each  old  familiar  gabled  friend 
Whose  roofs  in  dear  disorder  trend 

Down  to  the  Sacred  Wall ! 


If  gentle  Henry's  holy  shade 

But  dreamed  the  havoc  to  be  made, 

Not  e'en  the  crack  of  doom 
Would  in  more  consternation  call 
His  statue  from  its  pedestal, 

His  spirit  from  its  tomb  ! 

Sons  of  our  Gracious  Mother  wake 
Ere  yet  the  billows  o'er  her  break, 
13 


ODE  ON  ETON  COLLEGE 

Roll  back  the  rising  tide  ; 
That  unborn  ages  may  behold 
On  her  high  banner's  blazoned  fold 
'  Esto  perpetua/  still  enrolled 

The  motto  of  her  pride  ! 


"When  Lord  Salisbury  objected  to  the  projected  trek  by  the 
Boers  into  Mashonaland  in  1891,  President  Kriiger  sent  word 
that  he  had  'damped  the  trek.' 

THE  heroes  of  Laing's  Nek 
Were  developing  a  trek 

To  set  up  a  Republic  in  Mashonaland ; 

But  Lord  Salisbury  sent  a  wire 
To  Sir  Henry,  to  require 

Him  to  put  a  stopper  on  it  with  a  high, 
high  hand. 

So  at  once  Sir  Henry  Loch 
Wired  to  Kriiger,  '  Hi,  old  cock  ! 

You  must  stick   to  the  Convention  as  to 
Swaziland ; 

'  We  cannot  have  you  Boers, 
Like  Cook,  conducting  tours; 

So   please    stop   this   expedition   that   is 
planned,  planned,  planned.' 
15 


Said  Kriiger,  President, 
'  I  will  certainly  prevent 

Any  breach  of  the  Convention  ratified  and 
stamped ; 

'  So  you  '11  understand  me  when 
I  write  p  instead  of  n, 

And   say   I've   told  the   trekkers  to   be 
damped,  damped,  damped.' 
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THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  WINDS 

AD  JiOLUM 

KING  of  the  Winds,  in  days  of  old 
Thy  servants,  in  their  cave's  stronghold, 
Lay,  by  thine  iron  will  controlled, 

Imperio  parentes  ; 
Now  Boreas  is  ever  free, 
Month  after  month,  by  land  and  sea, 
He  bloweth  where  he  listeth  :  we 

Plus  aequo  sentientes 
The  deadly  rigour  of  his  blast, 
Pray  thee  to  bind  and  keep  him  fast, 
And  send  instead  to  us  at  last 

Gratam  Favoni  vicem  ; 
That  he  may  bear  us  on  his  wing 
Dead  Nature's  sweet  restorer  Spring, 
Of  flowers  that  blow  and  birds  that  sing 

Fecundam  genitricem. 


Ah,  shivering  mortal,  things  are  not 

With  me  as  once  they  were  ;  a  lot 

Of  strange  new  blasts  conspire  and  plot 

Ipsos  turbare  ventos  ; 
A  mob  against  my  kingship  raves, 
Calls  me  a  tyrant,  and  my  cave's 
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THE  STRIKE  OF  THE  WINDS 

Retreat  a  gaol,  my  servants  slaves 

Servitio  contentos. 
Ringleaders  of  this  blatant  band 
Eurus  and  Boreas,  hand  in  hand, 
Rage  ceaselessly  throughout  the  land. 

Quis,  eheu  !  separabit  ? 
Favonius  in  fear  has  struck; 
Poor  Zephyrus,  devoid  of  pluck, 
Lies  trembling  down  upon  his  luck  ; 

Nee  mare  temperabit. 
To  your  misdeeds  the  change  is  due  : 
The  men  of  old  contented  drew 
The  breath  of  life,  thanked  Heaven,  and  knew 

Vitam  beatiorem  ; 

You  filled  with  hatred,  sloth,  and  greed, 
Ungrateful,  base  in  word  and  deed, 
Degenerate  a  race  to  breed 

Mox  vitiosiorem. 

Why  should  the  gods  on  you  bestow 
Their  bounties  ?     Learn  in  time  to  know 
And  change  your  sordid  lives,  that  so, 

Tot  meritas  post  poanas, 
Spring  may  once  more  bedeck  your  plain, 
And  balmy  Zephyrs  bring  again, 
With  gentle  showers  of  April  rain, 
Tempestates  serenas. 
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Apud  Mycenas  effossum  tire.  1887. 

Mrjviv  aetSe,  $ed,  'PavSdA<£ov  'MapkfivpiSa.o 
0-uXofJ.evrjv,  r)  /ii'/tu'  Ircupots  dAye'  Z 
dvSpds1  T'  i<j>0i[J.ov  if/v\rjv  "  A'iSt 
e'£  ov  Sri  ru  Trpwra  Siao-TvjTTjv  eptcravre 

f  re  2aAicr/ 

Ma/o  A/3  vpt'S^s,  veodrjXei  KvSei  ycucov, 
OVK  l^eAev  Sd^evai  Ke^oAcu/xevos  CI<£$ITOV  5X/3ov 
ov  (fraLvav  flprjvy  TroAe/xo)  r'  €7riT7ySeov  e'vat 

Aos  /cat  vijwv  dp^os  '  A/xiAra>v. 
/3ovA^(/)d/DOt  rjyepedovTO 
£is  (BovXr/v  Ka/Jii'TjTtSa'  TOto-i  S'  dvacrTas 


'  K/  {Ire,  (£i'Aoi,  Twpwv  ^yrjro/oes  ^Se  /we 

et  Trore  ST)  x/3^0?  7]A^e  /3o^i/  ayatfowri  Bptravvois 

TravTOicov  ^'  oTrAwi'  KCU  TroAAwv 


VVV 

e^yecrcv  dAAoSajrotcriv  eyetpet  ^vAd/rtv  at'vrjv. 
TTW?  8'  di/,  dveu  x/3^0"010)  ^vvaifj-riv  Trdvra 

Kafvcot-as,3  /K^Ary,  crKevr)  re  xat  di'Spd?, 
17/111'  (TTrai'ts  etrri  Kara  (rrparov  ',  ov  yap  oi(» 
1  Lord  Iddesleigh.         2  Of  the  War  Office.         s  Rifles. 
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a.iro<T)(ri<rf(r6a.i  air'  CUI/TJS 

T'  ap'  e£fQ''  '  A.p,iX.T<av  8'  r^p^ero  fivdov 
TTW?  aV  lya>ye  (riSrypo^iTwvas  e^oifLi 

re  Ooais  ropTT^Socrt  T'  ev  apapvias 
Sevo/^evosj  TTWS  5'  av  o-rparos  ^/tttv  apTj^tt 
Seuoynevoicriv  e^>'  ais  eTTt/^Tycro/tei/  avSpas; 
r/S?7  Soupa  oreo-T^Tre  vewv  Kai  cnrdpra  XeXvvrai 
TO)V  ye  TraAaiye^ewv   FaAarat  8'  06  /3ap/3ap6(f>(avoi 
TrAeovas  Kat  ^SeArepas,2  ws  yap  diw, 
i€y'  ovetSos  o  /XT)  wtfxXXe  yevea^at, 
'  r)//,<3v  /teyaAws  eu^oi/Tat  avao-(T€tv.' 
<S?  e<f>ad''  ot  8'  apa  Travres  eTrryi/eov  aAAot  craipof 
TavSoA^os  Se  /zovos  KCXO^-W^VOS  avrtoi'  7^v8a. 
'Taura     SoKei    (roi    Travra,    SaAtVSue,     Travra     T 


aici  yap  orot  epis  re  <f>tXrj}  TroXffjLOi  re  /la^at  re  — 

TTWS  ap'  lyw  Swo-o)  ^pu(rov  TOCTOV  ocrcrov  aVaiTet 

S^it^os  'Aprj6^>iAos  xai  v^wv  ap^os  'A/itArwv  ; 

ou  yap  TOV  i8/j.ev  £vvrj'ia  Kei/Jt-eva  TroAAa, 

atet  p.fi£ova  8'  ecrrt  reA^,  (TTOvaxoScrt  re  Aaoi  — 

ou  raSe  Aapr^opSotcrti'  {ITTCCTT^V  8r]fj.ayoptv(av. 

ftovXofj,'  eya)  o-rparov  ^/xtv  ajravra  veas  T'  aVoAecr$ai 

Trptv  y'  e/ie  8rjfj.oKparovvra  /ToAiT 

aAAotcriv  &)  TatSr'  tTrireAAeo1  /i^  yap 

O"rj/Ji.a.iv''  ov  yap  eywy'  ert  o~oi  ireidecrOai  otw. 

1  Engines.  2  Better-belted, 
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8*  es  "ApKovprov  TroXvp^avov  iJSe  Tepovra 


€(f)L\OV,    V€OS   OlV     KO.I  TOICTIV  6/llAwV 

UKtvws  /SovXevorofJLai  a/zc/H 
aXXo  Be  rot  6/D6W  (TV  S'  €i/l  (fcpecrl  /3aAAeo 

£1   7TOTC  Xup)(tAAoV  7T007)    l^CTttt   'YnOVlCTTttS 

?}  TTore  xptiu  efJ.fjs  Tw/ 
ov  Tore  8r)  \pai<rfj.eiv  rt  Swrjcrecu,  ' 
ovi't/ca  Xav^eAAwpa1  tro^wTarov  ovSev  eritras.' 
ws  etfrad''  ol  8'  apa  Travres  ot 
'PavSoA^os  8'  e'A/cwv  Aao-iiyv  erri  ^ei'Aei  Aa 
a  J3i(3a<s,  /JovA^s 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
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THE  CHANNEL  TUNNEL 

FROM  the  Admiralty  Pier 

Navis  iter  urgens 
For  the  Calais  port  did  steer 

Super  aequor  surgens ; 
On  her  deck  the  tripper  crew, 

Misere  prostrati, 
Shuddered  at  the  nearer  view 

Maris  agitati. 
'Why,'  they  cried,  '  through  childish  fear, 

Hostis  invasuri 
Should  we  suffer  anguish  here 

Nunc,  et  redituri  ? 
Why  this  wet,  unsteady  deck, 

Strepitus  rotarum, 
Dread  of  running  down,  and  wreck 

Flatu  procellarum  ? 
Statesmen,  who  can  sway  at  will 

Curiam  consulentem, 
Pass  a  Channel  Tunnel  Bill ! 

Pontum  per  patentem. 
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Still  Britannia's  rule  we  '11  boast, 

Laeti  inter  vina, 
As  we  drain  the  bumper  toast 

"  Via  Submarina  "  ! ' 
Neptune  heard,  and  with  a  wink, 

Thetidi  rubenti : 
'  Better  far,'  said  he,  '  to  drink 

Mihi  et  tridenti ; 
All  Britannia's  fleets  are  vain, 

Nisi  me  juvante  ; 
Better  far  she  should  remain 

Insula  ut  ante. 
But  if  she  will  tempt  the  fates, 

Dabit  hercle !  poenas. 
I  '11  clear  out  and  leave  the  Straits, 

Saxa  et  arenas ! ' 


'FOUND  UNDERNEATH  THE 
TREASURY  BENCH' 

During  a  Debate  on  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 

I  AM  lord  of  my  Party  to-day  ; 

My  will  there  is  none  to  dispute; 
If  I  bid  them  to  speak,  they  obey  : 

If  I  bid  them  be  silent,  they're  mute. 
O  Tyranny  !  where  is  the  harm 

That  others  have  seen  in  thy  face  ? 
Better  quail  'neath  an  autocrat's  arm 

Than  forfeit  position  or  place. 

The  depths  that  inanities  reach 

Some  reckless  young  atoms  have  shown. 
If  they  care  for  the  music  of  speech, 

They  'd  better  hear  one  of  my  own. 
The  blessings  of  Home  Rule  so  plain 

Some  still  with  indifference  see  ; 
Or  question  with  arguments  vain, 

Whose  sameness  is  shocking  to  me. 

O  Democrats,  Socialists,  Rads, 
Who  voted  for  me  and  my  plan, 
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Could  I  but  find  time  for  your  fads 
How  gladly  would  I  be  your  man  ! 

Some  sorrows  I  might  then  assuage 
That  now  find  an  outlet  in  Truth — 

Might  learn  from  the  wisdom  of  age 
To  check  the  rash  ardour  of  youth. 


Ye  Irish,  whose  favour  I  court, 

Convey  from  your  emerald  shore 
Some  cordial  and  cheering  support 

Of  the  Bill — as  an  earnest  of  more. 
In  this  infinite  muddle  pretend 

A  settlement  final  to  see  : 
Oh,  say  that  your  claims  it  shall  end, 

Though  an  end  there  is  never  to  be  ! 


How  fleet  is  the  Session  !  I  find, 

Compared  with  the  speed  of  its  flight, 
Our  business  lags  sadly  behind, 

In  spite  of  late  sittings  at  night. 
When  I  think  of  my  own  native  land, 

I  long  to  be  tinkering  there. 
But  alas  !  recollection  's  at  hand 

That  I  've  not  a  moment  to  spare. 
25 
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The  Speaker  is  still  in  the  Chair, 

But,  warned  by  the  sound  of  Big  Ben, 
To  Downing  Street  I  must  repair, 

For  the  bell  is  just  knelling  out  ten. 
But  Harcourt  is  still  in  his  place ; 

And  Harcourt,  encouraging  thought, 
Will  every  occasion  embrace 

To  closure  the  Unionist  lot. 
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THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  HOUR 

In  1892. 

I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  a  Home  Rule  scheme 
That  shall  give  all  that  Erin  can  hope  or  dream. 
Tell  me,  oh  where  is  that  scheme  displayed  ? 
When  was  it  settled  ?     By  whom  was  it  made  ? 
Is  it  deep  in  the  breasts  of  a  chosen  few 
Of  the  ultra- Radical  Home  Rule  crew  ? 
Is  it  blazoned  forth  in  the  Irish  press  ? 
Is  it  found  in  some  speech,  or  election  address  ? 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  boy ! 


Is  it  far  away  in  the  Forest  New, 
Where  the  hermit  battens  on  Irish  stew  ? 
Has  the  light  of  its  revelation  shone 
On  Trevelyan,  or  Spencer,  or  Honest  John  ? 
Or  Labouchere,  does  it  rest  with  him  ? 
Or  with  Dillon,  McCarthy,  or  Sexton,  or  Tim  ? 
Is  it  locked  in  a  drawer  of  the  Table  Round, 
Where  it,  with  salvation,  may  still  be  found  ? 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  boy  ! 
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I  have  not  seen  it  myself,  my  boy, 
Or  heard  its  sweet  tidings  of  comfort  and  joy. 
Dreams  cannot  picture,  nor  words  declare, 
The  glorious  things  that  are  hidden  there. 
Ours  not  to  question,  or  doubt,  or  fear  ; 
Ours  but  to  learn  what  we  're  meant  to  hear. 
Though  we  have  not  seen  we  must  yet  believe, 
Beyond  our  ken,  up  an  old  man's  sleeve, 

'Tis  there,  'tis  there,  my  boy  ! 
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A  DIFFICULT  TONGUE 

IN  the  purest  of  Greek 
I  can  fluently  speak, 

Or  an  essay  or  verses  compose  ; 
I  am  thoroughly  pat  in 
All  branches  of  Latin, 

Its  poetry,  grammar,  and  prose. 


As  an  infant  I  roared 

In  French  ;  German  I  floored 

While  a  babe  on  my  old  nurse's  knees  ; 
And,  as  older  I  grew, 
Picked  up  Sanskrit,  Hebrew, 

Arabic,  Hindi,  and  Chinese. 


Parsee  and  Mahratta 
Were  a  very  small  matter  ; 

Esquimaux,  Cherokee,  and  Zulu 
I  soon  mastered  with  Norse  ; 
And  I  Ve  been  through  a  course 

Of  Simian  up  at  the  Zoo. 
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Russian,  Turkish,  Fiji 
Are  familiar  to  me  ; 

My  tongue  never  falters  or  fails 
When  I  read  off  at  sight 
An  inscription  Hittite, 

Or  pronounce  all  the  places  in  Wales. 

But  there 's  one  language,  one 
Of  all  under  the  sun, 

That  defies  cribs,  translations,  and  key 
So  I  've  failed  and  shall  fail, 
Still,  to  make  head  or  tail 

Of  a  sentence  of  good  Gladstonese. 


3° 


'OMNE   AB   OVO' 

'  This  is  the  brooding  time  of  the  Cabinet,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible to  produce  our  basket  of  eggs  until  they  are  actually 
hatched.' — Lord  Kimberleyat  the  Guildhall,  November  the  9th. 

November  19,  1892. 

'  CLUCK  !  cluck  !'  cackled  the  Cabinet  hen 
As  she  sat  on  her  varied  clutch  ; 

'  What  beautiful  chickens  these  will  be  when 
They  are  fairly  hatched  out  as  such  ! 

But  goodness  gracious !   I  hope  there  is  not 

One  single  bad  egg  that  will  ruin  the  lot. 


' There's  one,  quite   fresh,  for  an  eight  hours' 

day, 

And  one  for  the  paid  M.P. ; 
There's  that  "  One  Vote"  one  that  I  had  to  lay, 

And  one  for  the  fixed  rupee; 
And  there  's  one,  about  which  I  have  doubts  and 

fears — 

For  mending  or  ending  the  House  of  Peers. 
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f  There  are  others  beside,  which  /  have  not  laid, 

Of  the  ultra- Radical  strain  ; 
And  some  that  were  cribbed  by  an  artful  raid 

From  the  roost  of  Joe  Chamberlain  ; 
Here 's  one,  half  hatched,  for  Trafalgar  Square, 
And  a  dynamite  one  that  I  turn  with  care. 


e  Some  are  dummies,  not  even  intended  to  hatch, 

But  only  put  in  for  show, 
To  keep  the  young  fanciers  up  to  the  scratch 

And  to  teach  the  young  cocks  to  crow, 
Such  as  payment  to  children  for  going  to  schools 
And  finding  all  workmen  in  meals  and  tools. 


'  But  among  them  is  one  that  in  shape  and  size 

Quite  differs  from  all  the  rest ; 
And  I   think  myself  'twould    have   been   more 

wise 

To  have  left  it  outside  the  nest. 
But  the  "Old  Man"  says  it's  the  pick  of  the 

brood, 

Though  to  me  it  seems  neither  quite  fresh  nor 
good. 
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'  For  while  others  some  signs  of  life  display, 

It  is  silent  and  cold  and  still ; 
And  I  very  much  fear  that  its  long  delay 

May  its  forwarder  brethren  kill, 
And   the   whole  of  the  brood   be  ruined,  worse 

luck ! 
Through  the  egg  of  an  ugly  old  Irish  duck.' 
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A  SONG  OF  ST.  STEPHEN'S 

Air:  'The  place  where  the  old  horse  died.' 

AT  St.  Stephen's,  on  the  landing,  where  the  long 

stone  passage  flank 

Mullioned  windows  and  the  rooms  of  Commit- 
tees, 
Where  the  Parliamentary  agents  meet  and  mingle 

with  the  rank 

And  file  of  junior  Counsel  and  Q.C.s, 
There's  a  doorway  that,  alas  ! 
I  can  never  bear  to  pass 
But  for  very  shame  I  turn  my  head  aside ; 
While  my  tears  come  thick  and  hot, 
And  my  curse  is  on  the  spot — 
'Tis  the  place  where  my  Home  Rule  died. 

There 's  '  15  '  above  the  entrance  in  black  figures, 

there's  the  chair 
Which   that   stern,  unyielding   Parnell   would 

retain ; 

Through  events  that  happened  there  I  've  a  pro- 
gramme blank  and  bare, 
I  shall  never  ride  my  hobby-horse  again  ! 
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How  I  longed  to  show  its  need 
When  again  I  got  the  lead  ! 

How  I   cherished   it,  my  bantling  and   my 

pride  ! 

Now  I  'm  quite  out  of  the  hunt, 
Crushed  by  insult  and  affront, 

At  the  place  where  my  Home  Rule  died. 

Is  it  dead  ?     Alas  !  I  think  it.      Past  all  aid  ?     I 

cannot  tell 

If  aught  ever  to  revive  it  can  avail. 
It  was  full  of  life  and  vigour,  it  was  going  strong 

and  well ; 

I  'd  no  fear  that  it  could  e'er  collapse  or  fail. 
Yet  I  sometimes  fancy,  too, 
That  my  wisest  colleagues  knew 
That  a  task  beyond  my  compass  I  had  tried  ; 
Still  my  heart  was  light  and  brave, 
Till  my  hopes  all  found  their  grave 
At  the  place  where  my  Home  Rule  died. 

I  had  put  trust  in  Parnell — looked  upon  him  as 

my  own 

Familiar  friend  in  happy  days  gone  by; 
In  sweet  intercourse  at  Hawarden  all  my  schemes 

to  him  had  shown 
As  a  faithful  coadjutor  and  ally. 
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Am  I  womanly  and  weak 
If  a  tear  is  on  my  cheek 
For   a   brotherhood    that    Butt    could    thus 

divide  ? 

If  in  sorrow  and  amaze 
Through  a  woful  mist  I  gaze 
On  the  place  where  my  Home  Rule  died. 

There  are  men,  both  good  and  wise,  who  say  that 

in  a  future  state 
Those  with  whom  we  hold   communion   here 

below 
Will  recognise  and  greet  us  when  we  pass  the 

final  gate — 

To  whichever  place  it  happens  that  we  go. 
May  I  never  meet  that '  friend ' 
Who  deceived  me  to  the  end, 
Who   remonstrance,  threats,   entreaties,  all 

defied  ! 

Could  I  think  we  'd  meet  again, 
'Twould  double  all  my  pain 
At  the  place  where  my  Home  Rule  died  ! 


A  WET  SUMMER 
RUSTICUS  mcerens  solem  alloquitur 

BRIGHT  god  of  day  !  in  times  of  old 
We  used  to  see  thy  face  of  gold 

Per  purum  resplendentem  ; 
And  oft  we  Ve  loitered  on  our  way 
Avoiding  thy  meridian  ray 

Plus  aequo  ferientem. 
Now  all  in  vain  for  thee  we  sigh, 
Above  us  lowers  a  leaden  sky, 

Tenebris  occupatum, 
The  air  is  chill,  the  harvest  late, 
This  year  again  a  cruel  fate 

Agricolis  paratum. 

Why  dost  thou  thus  desert  us  ?    Why 
Thy  glorious  radiance  deny 

Terrae  desideranti  ? 
If  from  thy  hidden  throne  up  there 
Thine  ears  can  drink  my  feeble  prayer, 

Sol  !  annue  precanti ! 
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SOL  loquitur 

The  days  are  gone,  the  good  old  days, 
When  grateful  mortals  loved  my  rays 

Benigniter  nitentes ; 
Now  night  to  day  and  day  to  night 
Men  turn,  new  artificial  light 

Semper  invenientes. 
Short-sighted  fools  !     The  Power  divine 
Whence  emanate  these  beams  of  mine 

Rivalem  sustinebit  ? 
Ripen  your  crops  with  jets  of  gas, 
With  carbon  points  and  panes  of  glass — 

Sol  alias  splendebit ! 


THE  'RING'  AND  THE  BOOK 

'  There  shall  be  an  attendance  book  kept  in  every  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  hours  of  arrival  and  departure  shall  be 
recorded.' — Treasury  Minute,  1891. 

O'GRADY,  for  seventeen  years  and  a  half, 
Had  served  his  Queen  on  the  permanent  Staff 

Of  the  Service  known  as  Civil. 
On  the  twenty-first  of  each  month  he  drew 
The  amount  of  his  quite  too  inadequate  screw, 
And  he  hated  the  whole  of  the  Treasury  crew 

As  he  put  it  himself,  '  like  the  divil.' 

Down  to  his  office  he  came  each  day, 
Except  when  he  chanced  to  remain  away, 
Where  he  stayed  as  long  as  he  chose  to  stay 

Or  the  work  of  his  branch  required  it. 
But  whenever  he  came  and  whenever  he  went, 
He  did  his  share  of  the  work  that  was  sent, 
And  ready  assistance  he  always  lent, 

Whenever  a  '  pal '  desired  it. 

One  morning,  to  poor  O'Grady's  grief, 
He  learned  from  his  sympathetic  chief 
That  the  Treasury  he  'd  to  thank  for 
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A  patent  machine  they  had  lately  got 
That  would  send  the  Service  all  to  pot, 
And  make  the  state  of  each  office  as  hot 
As  a  place  that  I  leave  a for. 

A  clock  to  record,  in  a  padlocked  book, 

The  time  when  he  came,  when  he  '  cut  his  hook, 

Each  moment  he  spent  on  his  lunch,  or  took 

To  read  the  morning  journal ; 
While  every  word  that  he  uttered  would  go, 
By  telephone  to  the  floor  below, 
Where  his  Chief  would  be  sitting  in  front  of  a  ro\\ 

Of  phonographs  infernal. 

Alas,  for  O'Grady  !     Can  this  be  he, 
But  lately  so  careless,  so  happy,  so  free 
From  the  time  of  sipping  his  morning  tea 

Till  he  laid  his  head  on  his  pillow  ? 
This  woe-begone  creature  with  eyes  like  glass, 
Bowed  back,  and  tottering  limbs  !     Alas  ! 

Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo  ! 

One  week  has   passed — you  would  never  have 

known 

O'Grady,  as  wasted  to  skin  and  bone, 
He  sits  at  his  well-worn  table  ; 
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To  eat  his  luncheon  he  dare  not  stop, 

But  he  gnaws,  as  his  left  hand  holds  it,  a  chop, 

While  his  right  keeps  scribbling,  though  ready 

to  drop, 
As  fast  as  it  is  able. 

He  never  speaks,  for  he  fears  to  see, 
Words,  as  strong  as  words  can  be 

On  the  patent  indicator. 
But  he  thinks  a  lot  that  he  didn't  ought, 
And  for  fear  that  by  any  mischance  his  thought 
Should  on  to  the  fatal  tape  be  brought, 

He  wears  a  respirator. 

He  comes  at  eleven  till  five  to  stay  ; 

But  the  minutes  he  writes  all  the  livelong  day 

Are,  to  put  it  mildly,  I  grieve  to  say, 

Beyond  all  comprehension : 
For  his  nervous  system  has  suffered  a  shock 
From  the  constant  whir  of  that  villainous  clock, 
And  his  doctor  says  it  will  shortly  knock 

Him  into  an  early  pension. 

The  Chief  in  his  room  below  went  mad  ; 
So  many,  so  loud,  so  awfully  bad, 
Were  the  fearful  execrations, 


THE  'RING'  AND  THE  BOOK 

That  all  day  long  in  diversified  tones 
Came  booming  out  of  the  telephones, 
Like  double-magnified  Sirens'  groans, 
At  foggy  Channel  stations. 

But  despite  all  this  the  Treasury  dreamed 

Of  further  devices,  and  planned,  and  schemed, 

Till  they  found  an  ideal  machine,  which  seemed 

To  satisfy  all  their  crazes ; 
And  one  fine  morning  they  all  were  met, 
Examined  its  wheels,  and  its  works,  and  set 
It  going 

'  Special  St.  James's  Gazette  ! 
'  The  Treasury  blown  to  blazes ! ' 
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THE  STATUE  OF  THE  IRON 
DUKE  SPEAKS 

The  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  removed  from 
the  Arch  on  Constitution  Hill  and  left  for  some  time  on  the 
ground  near  Hyde  Park  Corner. 

You  ask  me  why,  though  ill  at  ease, 
At  Hyde  Park  Corner  I  subsist, 
When  I  should  be  so  gladly  missed, 

And  where  I  can  no  longer  please  ? 

It  is  the  spot  my  Arch  did  fill, 

Where  less  aesthetic  Britons  chose 
To  place  the  conqu'ror  of  their  foes, 

O'erlooking  Constitution  Hill. 

That  Arch  a  meddling  Government, 
To  beautify,  forsooth,  the  town, 
Has  lately  taken  slowly  down 

To  pedestal  from  pediment. 

Some  notion  of  an  empty  head, 
To  a  degree  of  folly  brought, 
This  act  of  vandalism  wrought, 

And  set  me  on  the  ground  instead. 
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Though  the  hat  pass  from  hand  to  hand, 
Though  the  resources  of  the  State 
Be  taxed,  though  my  colossal  weight 

Should  almost  sink  below  the  sand  ; 

Yet  save  me  from  the  melting-pot, 
Kind  friends  !     Beneath  a  clearer  sky 
Oh  let  us  see,  my  horse  and  I, 

The  Tents  and  huts  of  Aldershot ! 
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AFTER  READING  A  SPEECH  OF  MR. 
CHAMBERLAIN'S  ON  THE  SUBJECT 
OF  UNSEA WORTHY  MERCHANT  SHIPS 

YE  shipowners  of  England, 

Who  live  at  home  at  ease, 
And  send  your  cranky  vessels  forth 

To  founder  011  the  seas  ; 
Your  leaky  craft  insure  again, 

And  bid  them  seaward  go  ; 
Then  reap  from  the  deep 

The  rich  harvest  that  you  sow, 
When  the  tempest  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  bodies  of  your  victims 

Lie  strewn  beneath  the  wave  ; 
For  your  decks  they  were  their  coffin-lids, 

And  ocean  was  their  grave  ; 
Though  widows,  orphans,  weep  and  wail, 

Your  greedy  bosoms  glow, 
As  you  reap  from  the  deep 

The  rich  harvest  that  you  sow, 
When  the  tempest  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 
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Your  vessels  need  no  load-line, 

No  Plimsoll-mark,  no  docks  ; 
Their  havens  lie  beneath  the  wave, 

Their  cradles  are  the  rocks. 
With  timbers  of  unseasoned  oak 

They  sink  the  floods  below  ; 
Nevermore  reach  the  shore, 

But  as  total  losses  show, 
While  the  tempest  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  stormy  winds  do  blow. 

The  righteous  wrath  of  England 

Shall  fierce  against  you  burn, 
Till  fraud  and  wrong  and  crime  shall  cease, 

And  honesty  return ; 
Till  then,  ye  ocean-plunderers, 

No  mercy  shall  ye  know  ; 
But  the  shame  of  your  name 

And  your  disrepute  shall  grow, 
While  Justice  wreaks  her  vengeance  sore, 

With  sure,  if  tardy,  blow. 
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<IN  CUTE  CURANDA  PLUS  jEQUO 
OPEROSA  JUVENTUS' 

Suggested  by  the  complaints  of  two  Irish  patriots  of  the 
hardships  of  their  lot  and  the  loss  by  one  of  them  of  an 
indispensable  article  of  clothing. 

Mori  pro  Patria 
Dulce,  so  poets  say. 

Est,  et  decorum  ; 
When,  as  the  Patriot  falls, 
Ring  the  fierce  trumpet-calls, 
While  man  and  horse  appals 

Fulgor  armorum. 

But  'tis  far  otherwise 
When  the  poor  hero  lies 

Carcere  clausus  ; 
When  he  no  longer  hears, 
Save  with  his  fancy's  ears, 
All  the  mad  tumult,  cheers, 

Populi  plausus. 

Even  the  Parthian  wild 
Feared,  though  at  death  he  smiled, 
Robur,  catenas  : 
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'IN  CUTE  CURANDA' 

Well  may  their  spirits  quail 
Whom  Balfour's  minions  hale, 
Doomed  in  the  common  jail 
Solvere  pcenas. 

Hark  to  their  bitter  cry 
Ope  the  infirmary, 

Morbo  vexatis  : 
To  their  least  wish  defer, 
Wrap  them  in  cloaks  of  fur, 
Add  nether  garments  ter 

Qnater  braccatis. 


Feed  them  on  choicest  fare, 
Give  them  wines  rich  and  rare 

Vitis  Epernce. 

And,  if  aught  ail  them  still 
Bring  forth  the  patent  pill, 
Sure  to  cure  every  ill 

Partis  internee. 


So  shall  men  laughing  take 
All  fresh  complaints  they  make 
Salts  cum  grano; 
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So  shall  those  Heroes  twain 
Not  have  been  ill  in  vain 
If  but  mens  xana  reign 
Corpore  sano. 
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A  SONG  OF  SPRING 

Solvitur  acris  Hiems  gratd  vice  Veris  et  Favoni  (?  ?  ?). 

SPRING,  Spring,  gentle  Spring, 
Sharply  this  blizzard  of  thine  doth  sting ; 
Heavily  falleth  the  driving  snow, 
Bitterly  cold  doth  the  east  wind  blow  ; 
What  hath  become  of  thy  '  balmy  wing/ 
That  poets  in  happier  days  could  sing  ? 

Spring,  Spring,  gentle  Spring, 

Where  is  Favonius  lingering  ? 

Wearies  he  not  of  his  long,  long  rest, 
There  in  the  lap  of  the  mild  south-west, 

Softly  to  Zephyrus  whispering  ? 

Hath  not  rude  Boreas  yet  had  his  fling  ? 

Spring,  Spring,  gentle  Spring ! 

I  've  had  enough  of  this  sort  of  thing ! 

Draw    close   the    curtains    and    light    up    the 

lamp, 
Jane,  please  to  see  that  my  sheets  are  not 

damp; 

Over  the  flame  let  the  brass  kettle  swing, 
Bring  the  materials  for  grog  when  I  ring. 
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'WHAT  SIR  WILLIAM  THINKS' 

Suggested  by  the  Debate  on  Admiral  Colomb's  Motion  on 
Monday,  March  2,  1891. 

( With  Apologies  to  Mr.  Lowell. ) 

ADMIRAL  C.  is  a  sensible  man ; 

He  sits  in  the  House  an'  attends  to  the  votes ; 
An'  he  thinks  we  should  have  the  best  navy  we 

can, 

Since    our    trade   is   the    largest   of  any  that 
floats. 

But  Sir  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  he 
Sez  he  won't  vote  with  Admiral  C. 

Hamilton,  G.,  sez  in  case  of  a  war 

We  'd  run  precious   short  of  our  cotton   and 

grub, 
An'  that    Uncle    Sam's    cruisers  won't  valley  a 

straw 

A  neutral  flag  histed  on  Britisher's  tub. 
But  Sir  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  he 

Sez  H.  don't  know  much  about  fightin'  at 
sea. 


'WHAT  SIR  WILLIAM  THINKS' 

Labby,  M.P.,  sez  it's  clear  as  the  day 

That    the   Government's  aim  is   but  thunder 

an'  gore, 
An'  if  it  'ud  help  them  in  office  to  stay, 

When   they  git   what   they  want  they'll    be 
asking  for  more. 

And  Sir  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  he 

Sez   he   quite    sympathises  with     Labby, 
MR 

We  've  allus  bin  told  that  Britannia  must  rule, 
If  she  hopes  to  exist  as  a  nation,  the  waves ; 
An'  to  look  on  that  man  as  both  traitor  an'  fool 
Who  to  save  a  few  pounds  'ud  have  all  of  us 
slaves. 

But  Sir  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  he 
Sez  this  kind  of  thing 's  an  exploded  idee. 

If  we  believed  all  that  some  folks  'ud  tell  us, 
A  kink  'ud  soon  come  in  the  State  machine's 

coil, 

Through  eminent  lawyers  an'  other  wise  fellers 
Who  'd  let  the  works  rust  for  the  want  of  some 
oil. 
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But  Sir  W.  V. 
Harcourt,  he 

Sez  all  '11  go  right   if  we  '11  give  him  the 
key. 
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QUEEN  OF  ATHLETES 

BY    AN    UNKNOWN    SYMPATHISER 

Zaeo  dived  from  a  great  height  into  a  net.  An  agitation 
was  got  up  on  the  ground  that  the  fall  injured  her  back.  A 
deputation  of  the  L.C.C.  examined  her  and  reported  that 
the  allegations  were  unfounded. 

QUEEN  of  Athletes,  thou  whose  art 
Wholly  hath  bewitched  my  heart  ! 
When  I  hear  of  thee  distrest, 
Tortured,  outraged,  and  opprest, 
Lo  my  tears  of  pity  flow, 
Z^co  p.ov,  eras  eAcw. 

By  thy  graceful  feats  in  air, 
Viewed  from  an  Aquarium  chair  ; 
By  thy  form  so  chastely  dressed  : 
By  thy  photograph  suppressed  ; 
By  this  last  most  cruel  blow, 
ou,  (ras 


By  thy  back,  unflecked  by  sores, 
Bared  to  County  Councillors  ; 
By  those  spies'  unseemly  haste, 
Want  of  decency  and  taste  ; 
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By  thy  piteous  tale  of  woe, 
P.OV,  (ras  eAew. 


Queen  of  Athletes,  that  I  now 
Write  of  thee  as  ZTJW  '  fj.ov  ' 
Though  we  two  have  never  met, 
Though  we  must  be  strangers  yet, 
Tell  me,  'twill  not  vex  thee  ?     No  ! 
fJ.ov,  eras  eAew. 
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FELIX  OPPORTUNITATE  MORTIS 

DEAD,  dead — stone  dead  ! 

Lifeless,  and  cold,  and  still ; 
White  as  the  mantle  spread 

Over  some  snow-clad  hill. 

Dead  !  and  my  hand  was  stayed  ; 

Spell-bound  I  stood,  nor  spoke, 
Watching  afar  the  blade 

Speeding  the  fateful  stroke  ! 

Dead  !     Not  a  spasm  of  pain  ; 

Not  a  tear,  not  a  groan,  nor  sigh  ; 
Pulseless  and  mute  to  remain 

For  all  eternity ! 

Dead  !     On  the  grassy  slope 
Laid,  'neath  the  pitiless  skies  ; 

Lost,  with  my  last  hope, 
Victory,  fame,  and  prize  ! 

Dead  !     There,  beyond  recall, 
On  the  lip  of  the  last  hole  lay, 

1  All  even,'  my  partner's  ball, 
And  I  had  '  two  more '  to  play  ! 
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PRODIGIOUS! 

On  reading  a  statement  that  two  Frenchmen  had  discovered 
a  method  of  making  precious  stones  (1891). 

THE  alchemists  old 
Held  that  riches  untold 
Were  from  metals  transmuted  deducible  ; 
But  they  went  to  the  bad, 
Spent  more  cash  than  they  had, 
In  pursuing  this  fad 

Of  the  crucible. 


Not  one  of  them  found 
That  his  efforts  were  crowned 
With  success  in  the  gold  that  he  groped  for; 
By  some  spell  or  curse 
The  effect  on  his  purse 
Was  just  the  reverse 

Of  that  hoped  for. 

The  subtlest  of  them 
Never  turned  out  a  gem, 
An  emerald,  diamond,  or  ruby, 
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That  a  lady  would  dare 
As  real  to  wear 
In  her  dress  or  her  hair, 
Or  a  Jew  buy. 

Dame  Science  to-day 
Has  it  all  her  own  way  ; 
No  limit  her  progress  can  fetter  ; 
She  can  make  jewels  fine 
As  any  that  shine 
In  Golconda's  dark  mine — 
Aye,  and  better ! 

Two  Frenchmen — each  name 
I  would  hand  down  to  fame 
Were  it  not  for  the  stress  of  this  metre- 
Have  found  a  receipt 
For  a  gem  so  complete 
That  an  expert  'twould  cheat, 
Pace  Streeter  ! 

Only  think  of  a  great 
Ruby  six  pounds  in  weight ! 
'Twould  render  as  worthless  as  dross  all 
The  best  that  e'er  grew 
In  Ceylon  or  Pegu, 
So  gorgeous  in  hue — 
So  colossal ! 
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PRODIGIOUS ! 

France  shows  us  the  way ; 
But  we  Ve  chemists  to-day 
Quite  as  good  if  we  come  to  compare  'em 
We  '11  make  bigger  ones, 
Weighing  hundredweights,  tons ; 
We  '11  have  daughters  and  sons 
Who  can  wear  'em. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  HOUSE 
APRIL  6,  1891 

CoNYBEARE 

PLUNKET,  take  that  grille  away, 
That  so  jealously  doth  hide 

Charms,  that  the  electric  ray, 
Else  would  have  intensified  ; 

Let  bright  glances  downward  flung, 

Nerve  our  heart  and  fire  our  tongue. 

PLUNKET 

Conybeare,  it  may  not  be  ! 

Nearly  all  the  fair  I  've  asked, 
Say  that  they  prefer  to  see, 

By  that  gilded  lattice,  masked  : 
Clouds  may  hide,  not  quench,  the  stars  ; 
Eyes  can  shine  in  spite  of  bars. 

CONYBEARE 

Then,  Sir,  since  stern  Fate  denies, 
To  these  lovely  angels  wings, 
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Can't  you  some  relief  devise, 

For  their  upward  clarnberings  ? 
Make  their  journey  short  and  swift; 
Give  their  tender  feet  a  lift. 

LABOUCHERE 

Sauce,  Sir,  for  the  goose  should  serve 
For  the  gander  too  :  then  spare 

Us  poor  males,  who  most  deserve 
Such  a  boon,  the  toilsome  stair : 

Think  of  our  exertions,  please ; 

Hes  have  legs  as  well  as  Shes. 

PLUNKET 

For  all  mortals  to  ascend, 

Hie  labor,  hoc  opus  est  ! 
Toils  of  either  sex  to  end, 

Oft  though  1  've  my  mind  addrest, 
Want  of  space  my  will  controls  ; 
Lifts  must  be  confined  to  coals. 
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THE  HARES  AND  RABBITS  BILL 
A  DIALOGUE 

OLE  BRER  RABBIT 

Puss,  what 's  this  I  hear  ?     A  Bill 

For  your  better  preservation  ? 
Making  it  a  crime  to  kill, 

You,  the  scourge  of  cultivation  ? 
Why  this  leniency  for  you  ? 

Bah  !     It  makes  me  feel  quite  savage  ! 
Look  at  all  the  harm  you  do, 

All  the  country-side  you  ravage. 
We  your  humbler  furred  relations, 

Living  in  our  woods  and  '  burries,' 
Blamed  for  all  your  depredations, 

Undergo  all  sorts  of  worries. 
Us,  vile  ferrets  under  ground 

Gnaw,  above  some  common  cur  nips, 
Guns  demolish,  traps  surround. 

You  may  sit  and  eat  the  turnips, 
Safe  by  Act  of  Parliament ! 

If  men  had  not  lost  their  reason, 
Laws  to  kill  you  they  'd  invent. 

Whether  in  or  out  of  season. 
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LEPUS 

Ole  Brer  Rabbit,  it  may  be 

That  your  race  has  certain  merits 
When  considered — pardon  me — 

From  the  point  of  view  of  ferrets. 
But  you  surely  must  allow, 

That  there  is  a  great  distinction, 
'Twixt  your  case  and  ours ;  but  now 

We  were  threatened  with  extinction— 
We  the  nobler,  purer  race, 

Who,  from  time  quite  immemorial, 
Horse  and  hound  have  loved  to  chase, 

Over  vast  domains  manorial  ; 
Living  in  the  open  air, 

Oft  by  poets  sung  and  petted, 
Now  alas  becoming-rare, 

Potted  sitting,  wired  and  netted. 
You  all  moral  rules  neglect, 

Laws  of  Malthus  inter  alia; 
What  result  can  you  expect, 

From  your  conduct  in  Australia  ? 
As  your  life  is  mean  and  low, 

Selfish  are  your  views  and  narrow ; 
You  look  best  when  in  a  row 

On  a  costermonger's  barrow. 
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Higher  destinies  have  we, 

Nobler  ends,  though  Harcourt  flout  us 
Glory  waits  us  yet ;  there  'd  be 

No  Waterloo  Cup  without  us. 
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MULIER  FUMOSA 

Since  this  was  written  we  have  become  accustomed  to  the 
lady  smoker. 

FREE  and  easy  Cigaretta! 
It  would  be  for  me  far  better, 
Could  I  manage  to  forget  her. 
But  I  can't ; 


Though  her  playful  way  of  joking, 
And  her  '  nasty  trick  of  smoking,' 
Are  especially  provoking 
To  my  aunt; 

And  though  all  my  expectation, 
Vests  in  that  one  old  relation, 
To  secure  whose  approbation, 
I  am  bound ; 

Yet  who  on  earth  can  quarrel 
When  a  pair  of  lips  like  coral, 
That  cigarette  immoral 
Close  around  ? 
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While  a  smile  so  arch  and  winning 
Seems  to  say,  '  I  may  be  sinning, 
But  don't  think,  sir,  of  beginning 
To  be  cross.' 

As  the  smoke-rings  rise  above  her, 
Round  her  fairy  curls  to  hover, 
I  can  only  look  and  love  her, 
To  my  loss. 

But  when  in  public  dining, 
Men's  cigars  all  round  us  shining, 
She  must  really,  not  repining, 
Do  without 

Her  smoke,  or  else  a  greater 
Blow  may  fall  upon  her  later, 
And  the  stony-hearted  waiter 
Chuck  us  out. 
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HIC  ET  UBIQUE 

THE    MEMBER    FOR    AIR 

WHEN  I  pass  the  sacred  portals 
Closed  to  ordinary  mortals, 
Right  of  entry  none  denies  me  ; 
Stranger,  yet  no  member  spies  me. 
No  constituents  elect  me, 
Yet  no  officers  eject  me. 
I  can  join,  at  my  volition, 
Government  or  Opposition ; 
Wander,  undeterred  by  bobbies, 
When  the  bell  rings,  through  the  lobbies 
Where  no  Whip  can  ever  '  tell '  me, 
No  reporter's  pencil  spell  me. 
In  my  place  I  'm  ever  rising, 
Yet — this  fact  is  most  surprising — 
Mr.  Speaker's  eye,  so  clever, 
Fails  to  catch  me.     No  one  ever, 
Though  I  often  make  a  motion, 
Manifests  the  least  emotion. 
Albeit  no  greater  bore  is 
Known  to  Radicals  or  Tories. 
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I  can,  if  I  please  to  will  it, 

Hush  the  loudest  voice  and  still  it; 

Make  majorities  to  vanish  ; 

From  the  Treasury  benches  banish 

Men  of  every  rank  and  station — 

Paralyse,  in  fact,  the  nation. 

Wouldst  thou  know  the  cause  mysterious 

Of  effects  so  strange  and  serious  ? 

House  of  Commons'  air  collected 

Will  reveal  me,  if  inspected 

Through  the  microscopic  lens,  a 

Microbe  of  the  Influenza. 
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ON  PAVEN  STONES 

'  Otium  ct  oppidi  laudat  rura  sui. ' 

THE  country  in  the  spring, 
That  poets  love  to  sing, 
Is  an  overrated  thing, 

Dull  and  slow, 

Where  the  roads  are  rough  and  hilly, 
And  the  air  is  damp  and  chilly  ; 
Better  far  is  Piccadilly, 

And  the  Row. 

For  the  whispering  of  the  trees, 
Or  the  sighing  of  the  breeze, 
Brooklet's  babble,  or  the  bee's 

Drowsy  hum, 

I  could  never  care  a  hang ; 
I  'd  much  rather  hear  the  twang 
Of  a  posthorn,  or  the  bang 

Of  a  drum. 

The  lark,  for  me,  may  rest 
Mute  for  ever  in  his  nest ; 
The  nightingale,  at  best, 
Is  a  fraud ; 
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Only  good  to  palliate 
A  flirtation,  rather  late, 
In  the  garden,  by  the  gate, 
With  a  Maud. 

Not  for  me  the  sylvan  glade, 

With  its  chequered  light  and  shade, 

And  the  vilest  mess  that 's  made — 

Syllabub : 

I  prefer  the  dust  and  glare 
Of  the  pavement  in  Mayfair, 
Or  a  cigarette  and  chair 

At  the  Club. 

As  for  flowers,  why,  we've  lots, 
Both  in  boxes  and  in  pots, 
To  say  nothing  of  the  plots 

In  the  Park ; 

While  the  shops,  lit  up  at  night, 
Are  a  more  entrancing  sight 
Than  a  lane,  without  a  light, 

After  dark. 

What  are  yokels,  in  their  smocks, 
To  our  pretty  girls  in  flocks, 
In  the  sweetest  things  in  frocks, 
Or  in  hats  ? 
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Better  far  a  chat  and  spoon, 
Near  Achilles,  after  noon, 
Than  grey  ruins  with  a  moon 
And  the  gnats. 

Then  let  foolish  ones  who  sigh 
For  the  country  thither  fly, 
If  only  you  and  I, 

At  our  ease, 

May  still  admire,  old  chum, 
As  of  happiness  the  sum, 
Fumum  urbis,  strepitum, 

Et  opes. 


'PEREUNT  ET  IMPUTANTUR' 

WHAT  means  this  flimsy  paper  blue, 
With  hints  of  all  the  ills  I  '11  rue 
Be  my  return  not  full  and  true  ? 
The  Census. 


What  makes  my  hairs  seem  greyer  still  ? 
What  bids  me  think  how  few  there  will 
Be  left  when  next  its  blanks  I  fill  ? 
The  Census. 


What  strikes  me  with  profound  dismay 
At  what  my  maiden  aunt  will  say 
When  pressed  to  state  her  natal  day  ? 
The  Census. 


What  causes  ladies  that  I  know 
Each  decade  younger  still  to  grow, 
As  if  life's  sands  could  backward  flow  ? 
The  Census. 
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What  marks  the  rapid  flight  of  time 
Like  some  great  clock's  remorseless  chime  ? 
What  prompted  this  ephemeral  rhyme  ? 
The  Census. 

Pulvis  et  umbra  !  dust,  a  shade  ! 
We  are  and  are  not,  bloom  and  fade  ; 
Mere  ciphers  out  of  which  is  made 
The  Census. 
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MY  CRAMMER 

Picked  up  at  St.  James's  Hall  after  the  Anti-Competition 
Examination  Breakfast. 

WHO  said,  contemptuous  and  cool, 
That  I,  just  fresh  from  Public  School, 
Was  little  better  than  a  fool  ? 
My  Crammer. 


Who,  to  my  higher  interests  blind. 
To  his  one  pattern  my  young  mind 
Began  remorselessly  to  grind  ? 
My  Crammer. 

Who,  with  his  system  cut  and  dried, 
To  powers,  howe'er  diversified, 
One  method,  standard,  rule  applied  ? 
My  Crammer. 

Who  taught  me  '  tips '  and  smatterings 
Of  various  languages  and  things, 
Of  which  nought  to  my  memory  clings  ? 
My  Crammer. 
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Who  never  troubled  to  explain 
The  whys  and  wherefores,  or  to  train 
To  ways  of  thought  my  plastic  brain  ? 
My  Crammer. 

Who  never  let  my  fancy  stray 
Beyond  the  dull  task  of  the  day, 
Because,  he  said,  it  wouldn't  pay  ? 
My  Crammer. 

Who  when  I  was,  as  usual,  ploughed, 
No  further  chance  to  pass  allowed, 
That  it  but  served  me  rightly  vowed  ? 
My  Crammer. 

Who  should,  might  I  his  sentence  mete, 
With  papers  ever  incomplete, 
Through  all  eternity  compete  ? 
My  Crammer. 
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AT  LORD'S 

BUT  little  I  recked  of  the  ball  or  the  bat, 

Of  boundary  hit,  or  catch  ; 
As  on  Tuesday  with  you  in  Block  D  I  sat 

At  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  match  ; 
While  the  only  blue  that  I  cared  to  see 
Was  the  blue  of  your  eyes  as  they  smiled  on  me. 

But  little  I  recked  of  the  cheers  and  chaff 

O'er  a  wicket,  a  miss,  or  a  '  four ' ; 
Or  the  numbers  that  rose  on  the  telegraph 

As  they  changed  with  the  changing  score  ; 
For  the  only  figure  I  cared  to  see 
Was  your  own  as  you  sat  there  so  close  to  me. 

But  little  1  I'ecked  of  the  shouts  that  rolled 
To  the  skies  when  the  match  was  won ; 

For  the  old,  old  story  to  you  I  had  told, 
And  I  prayed  for  one  word,  j  ust  one ; 

And  I  heard  no  sound  mid  the  roar  of  Block  D 

Save  that  low,  soft  '  Yes  '  that  you  whispered  to 
me. 
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'OUR  LADY  OF  GAIN' 

(With  Apologies  to  Mr.  Swinburne) 

FORTUNA,  miilabilis  semper, 

Wilt  thou  change  not  except  for  the  worse  ? 
Wilt  thou  ne'er  with  prosperity  temper 

This  blast  of  continued  reverse  ? 
Though  prayers  and  entreaties  pursue  thee, 

Wilt  thou  deaf  and  unheeding  remain  ? 
Wilt  thou  teach  us  no  method  to  woo  thee, 
Our  Lady  of  Gain  ? 

By  the  languor  and  lull  in  the  City, 
Depression  and  dulness  of  stocks ; 

By  the  Bull,  now  an  object  of  pity, 

By  the  Bear,  who  derides  us  and  mocks ; 

By  the  panic  and  fear  and  foreboding, 
By  the  dread  of  unbearable  things, 

By  the  rumours  like  canker  corroding 
The  credit  of  kings ; 

By  the  public,  twice  shy  since  once  bitten, 
By  the  rogues  who  defraud  them  and  bolt, 

By  the  woes  of  the  bondholder  smitten 
By  the  blast  of  some  foreign  revolt, 
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By  the  hammer  that  tells  the  defaulter 

Of  the  wreck  of  his  castles  in  Spain — 
I  adjure  thee,  respond  from  thine  altar, 
Our  Lady  of  Gain  ! 

All  blindly  we've  followed  thy  star,  lo  ! 

We  faint  but  we  follow  thee  yet ! 
We  have  sought  thee  at  fair  Monte  Carlo, 

We  have  gambled,  and  lost,  at  roulette ; 
Though  the  moralist  whitens  and  winces, 

Regardless  of  scandal's  eclat, 
We  have  played  with  the  counters  of  princes 
Thine  own  baccarat. 

At  Ascot  thy  spells  were  repeated, 

We  plunged,  and  we  lost,  and  were  mad  ; 

Our  '  certainties  '  all  were  defeated, 

And  the  Ring  took  our  cash  and  were  glad. 

Our  blessings  were  changed  into  curses, 
Our  prayers  into  language  profane  ; 

Why,  why,  didst  thou  lighten  our  purses, 
Our  Lady  of  Gain  ? 

Turn  again  !  let  thy  countenance  lighten 

On  us,  as  it  lightened  of  old  : 
Let  our  hopes  again  blossom  and  brighten 

With  glorious  harvests  of  gold  ; 
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Till  securely  \ve  ride  at  our  anchors, 

In  safety  whate'er  be  the  strain, 
With  plenty  of  cash  at  our  bankers', 
Our  Lady  of  Gain  ! 
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CARMEN  HENLEYENSE 

COME  away,  come  away,  from  these  craft-covered 

reaches, 
Where  Fashion  and  Flunkeydom  mingle  and 

meet  ; 
Where  the  harsh  voice  of  'Any  and    'Arriet's 

shrill  screeches 

With  the  pantings  and  screams  of  the  steam- 
launch  compete ; 
Where  the  house-boats  encumber  the  banks  until 

each  is 

Less  the  bank  of  a  stream  than  the  side  of  a 
street. 

Come  away,  come  away,  from  the  roar  and  the 

rattle, 
The  hum  and  the  hurry,  the   rush   and   the 

noise, 
Society's  scandal,  the  gossip  and  tattle, 

The  pomp  that  disgusts,  and  the  sham  that 

annoys ; 
Of  the  votaries  of  pleasure,   here  herded    like 

cattle, 

There  are  ten  that  are  wretched  for  one  that 
enjoys. 
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Come  away,  come  away  !     There  are  pools  where 

the  rushes 
Still   kiss    the    green  waters    that   woo    them 

below ; 

Where  mirrored  in  beauty  the  briar-rose  blushes  ; 
Where  the  kingfisher  gleams,  and  the  white 

lilies  blow ; 
Where  the  eddying  stream  sobs  and   sighs  as  it 

hushes 
The  birds  in  the  reeds  with  its  lullaby  low. 

Come  away,  come  away  !     In  those  nooks  that 

expect  us, 
We  will    idle    and    dream    through    the    long 

summer  hours ; 
The    o'erarching    trees    with    their   shade    shall 

protect  us 
From  the  heat  of  the  sun  or  the  drench  of  the 

showers. 

No  noise  shall  disturb  us,  no  worries  affect  us  ; 
What  peace  this  mad  world  can  bestow  shall 
be  ours. 

Come  away,  come  away  !  the  swift  moments  are 

winging 
.     Their   flight   that   no    power   can    restore    us 

again ; 
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The  hour  of  returning  too  soon  will  come,  bringing 

Us  back  to  life's  turmoil  and  bustle  and  pain. 
Come  away,  come  away  !     Hark  !  the  last  bell  is 

ringing. 

The  gate 's  shut.     Oh,  hang  it !     We  're  late 
for  the  train. 
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'ETON  AND  HARROW 

WE  met  at  Lord's.      I  had  not  seen 

Her  face  for  years  :  Annifugaces 
That  parted  us  and  rolled  between, 

Had  changed  our  lives  and  dwelling-places ; 
But  yet  I  knew  that  hour  I  met  her 
That  I  could  never  more  forget  her. 


Back  like  a  flash,  my  memory  brought 
Our  games  as  boy  and  girl— our  quarrels, 

The  boats  we  sailed,  the  fish  we  caught, 
Our  hide-and-seek  among  the  laurels  : 

Our  fears  of  punishments  impending 

For  frocks  that  always  needed  mending. 

To  Eton  I  was  sent.     Ah  me  ! 

That  fate  should  speed  so  fell  an  arrow. 
She  had  an  only  brother  :  he 

Was  sent  that  self-same  half  to  Harrow. 
And  hence  grew  bickerings  and  dissensions 
That  soon  assumed  quite  grave  dimensions. 
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She  laughed  at  me,  as  if  some  new 
Defects  in  my  appearance  struck  her ; 

Wore  ribbons  of  the  darkest  blue, 

And  talked  of  '  tuck/  and  '  swot,'  and  '  ducker,' 

And  other  kindred  words  was  sweet  on 

Such  as  we  never  used  at  Eton. 

A  few  short  months  in  wrangling  spent, 
Then  each  from  other's  sight  we  vanished  ; 

I  left  to  join  my  regiment, 

She  to  a  boarding-school  was  banished. 

From  time  to  time  abroad,  on  duty, 

I  heard  vague  rumours  of  her  beauty. 

A  bow.  a  word — our  hearts  renewed 

Our  childhood's  memories  and  affections  ; 

She  has  forgotten  to  allude 
To  my  Etonian  imperfections; 

And  I  forgave  her,  when  I  kissed  her, 

For  being  an  Harrovian's  sister. 
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ECHOES  OF  THE  STREETS 

WHY  so  pale,  poor  crossing-sweeper, 

Why  so  pale  and  sad  ? 
Never  mortal  looked  much  cheaper; 

Has  your  trade  been  bad  ? 

Ours,  sir,  is  an  old  Profession, 

Started  when  the  Flood 
Left,  after  its  retrogression, 

Continents  of  mud. 
Our  forefathers  swept  the  crossing 

For  old  Israel's  band, 
When  the  Red  Sea  piled  its  tossing 

Waves  on  either  hand. 
Centuries  have  dawned  and  faded, 

Arts  have  sunk  in  gloom ; 
We  have  still  survived  and  traded, 

Brothers  of  the  Broom. 
Automatic  rakes  and  brushes, 

Rotatory  switch, 
Cannot  cleanse  from  slops  and  slushes 

Half  as  well  our  pitch. 
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Now,  alas  !  our  trade  is  shattered  ; 

Gone,  like  morning  dew, 
All  the  mud  that  once  bespattered, 

All  the  dust  that  flew  ; 
Yes,  sir,  all  the  dirt  that  made  is 

Out  of  droughts  or  rains 
Now  is  swept  up  by  the  ladies, 

With  their  blooming  trains. 
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A  REAL  CALAMITY 

'Orme  was  scratched  for  the  Two  Thousand  at  6.5  r. 
Wednesday.' — Daily  Papers,  1892. 

SHE 

TELL  me,  love,  what  makes  you  mutter 

Words  that  sound  so  passing  strange  ? 
Have  you  had  another  flutter 

On  that  horrid  Stock  Exchange  ? 
Have  you  put  your  money  into 

Cedulas  or  Argentines  ? 
Gone  to  grief  in  Rio  Tinto, 

Diamond,  or  Kaffir  mines  ? 
When  you  read  the  morning  journal 

Why  this  look  of  blank  despair  ? 
Is  there  some  new  plot  infernal 

Anarchistic  in  the  air  ? 
Has  there  been  some  great  disaster 

To  our  troops  by  land  or  sea  ? 
Will  the  G.O.M.  be  master 

Of  a  large  majority  ? 
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Are  the  pitmen  once  more  striking  ? 

Is  there  a  fresh  rise  in  coal  ? 
Something  is  not  to  your  liking- — 

What,  oh,  what 's  the  cause,  my  soul  ? 

HE 

Strikes  may  flourish,  bombs  may  shower, 

Thrones  may  totter,  empires  crash  ; 
Gladstone  may  return  to  power, 

Panics  ruin,  Rothschilds  smash. 
Trifles  these  !     They  could  not  harm  me ; 

Calmly  should  I  face  the  storm ; 
But  the  thing  that  does  alarm  me 

Is  this  awful  news  of  Orme  ! 
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A  SUBURBAN  TRAGEDY 

'  Ars  longa,  vita  brevis.' 

DE  PENTONVILLE  BROWN  for  a  month  or  two 
Had  lived  in  perpetual  dread  of  '  the  flue ' ; 
And  his  apprehensions  graver  grew 

As  he  read  in  the  'bus  each  morning 
The  lengthening  lists  of  those  who  had  died, 
The  hundreds  who  daily  were  laid  aside, 
While  letters  and  articles  all  supplied 

Most  dismal  notes  of  warning. 

'Our  doctors/  said  Brown,  'are  but  idiots  and 

fools, 

With  their  Colleges,  Medical  Halls,  and  Schools, 
And  the  newest  inventions  in  drugs  and  tools 

That  they  only  can  use  to  kill  us. 
Why  can't  they  discover  some  method  to  purge 
The  human  race  of  that  terrible  scourge, 
That  with  ever  new  vigour  appears  to  emerge — 

The  influenza  bacillus  ? 

'  Some  learned  Professor  or  other  affirms, 
In  canine  Latin's  appropriate  terms, 
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That  he  's  able  to  propagate  the  germs 

By  a  process  of  cultivation. 

Propagate  them,  indeed  !    Can  there  be  any  doubt 
That  he  '11  only  breed  new  ones  to  wander  about  ? 
What  we  want  is  some  patent  for  stamping  them 
out 

By  utter  annihilation.' 

But  whenever  De  P.  had  a  moment  to  spare, 
From  the  newspaper  columns  he  'd  carefully  tear 
Every  kind  of  announcement  inserted  there 

Of  prophylactic  prescription  ; 
And,  on  his  way  home  to  his  villa,  he'd  call 
At  a  chemist's  shop  with  a  list  of  them  all, 
And  return  with  a  load  of  great  bottles  and  small 

Of  mixtures  of  every  description. 

Instead  of  his  china,  and  plate,  and  delf, 
These  bottles  in  myriads  cumbered  each  shelf. 
He  dosed  every  soul  in  the  house,  and  himself, 

With  powder,  pill,  mixture,  and  lotion. 
The  amount  of  the  stuff  that  was  swallowed  each 

day 

By  De  Pentonville's  family  would,  I  should  say, 
Have  formed,  if  applied  in  the  right  sort  of  way, 

A  fairly  respectable  ocean  ! 
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That  he  might  when  from  home  all  his  medicines 

take, 

He  got  an  ingenious  tailor  to  make 
A  coat  full  of  pockets  to  hold,  but  not  break, 

Each  separate  bottle  and  phial. 
'Twas  fitted  with  pulleys  and  strings,  by  a  trick, 
So  simple  that  nought  could  get  hampered  or 

stick, 
Which  served  out  each  drug  ready  mixed  at  the 

tick 

Of  an  automatic  dial. 

But  one  frosty  evening — the  streets  were  like 

glass — 

Poor  Brown  for  his  'bus  set  off  running.     Alas  !  ' 
How  surely,  when  once  our  ninth  lustre  we  pass, 

Do  we  of  such  runnings  repent  us  ! 
He  slipped  on  the  pavement  and  fell  with  a  crash  ; 
One  moment  of  sickening  suspense,  then  a  smash 
As  of  shivering  glass,  a  loud  roar  and  a  flash  ! 

And  Brown — non  est  inventus  ! 

A  terrible  chasm  was  left  in  the  ground, 
With  a  button  or  two  ;  in  the  houses  around 
A  few  corks  and  some  pills  in  the  walls  were 
found, 

While  a  patent  '  germ-destructor,' 
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That  Brown  had  just  purchased  that  day  for  his 

wife 

On  his  way  to  his  office,  as  if  with  a  knife, 
Had  deprived  of  his  nose  and  disfigured  for  life 
The  omnibus  conductor  ! 
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THE  SAILOR'S  FAREWELL 

On   reading  the  account  of  a  fishing-smack  being  nearly 
sunk  by  a  shot  fired  from  a  gunboat  practising  gunnery. 

1  Navita  .  .  . 
Cceca  timct  aliunde  fata.' 

NANCY 

'  PRITHEE,  Jack,  why  so  pale  ?     Art  afeard,  lad, 

to  sail, 

With  your  mates,  as  of  old,  on  the  briny  ? 
Is    it    cowardice    weak    that    so    blanches  your 

cheek  ? 

You  a  coward !  who,  when  but  a  tiny 
Little  chap,  loved  to  go  all  alone  for  a  row 

In  a  cranky  old  tub  ;  when  no  other — 
Not  the  pluckiest  tar — would  have  dared  cross 

the  bar, 
To  the  grief  and  despair  of  your  mother?' 

JACK 

'  Nay,  Nancy,  my  lass,  the  sea  's  smooth  as  glass. 

No  fog  on  the  water  is  lying, 
There's    no  cloud  in  the  sky,  the  barometer's 

high, 

No  cone  at  the  mast-head  is  flying. 
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I  afraid  of  the  sea  !  'tis  a  playmate  to  me  : 

I  love  the  mild  roll  of  the  billow  ; 
And,   rocked    on    the    deep,    far   more    soundly 
I  sleep 

Than  ashore  with  my  head  on  a  pillow. 
Your  namesake,  my  boat,  is  the  best  one  afloat ; 

For  many  a  season  together 
We've  both  kept  our  bones  from  old  Davy  Jones 

In  the  roughest  and  foulest  of  weather. 
The  herrings,  they  say,  are  in  shoals  in  the  bay, 

The  tide  ebbs,  and  I  must  be  starting; 
But  bid  me  good-bye,  for  perhaps  you  and  I 

For  ever  and  aye  may  be  parting. 
Nay,  lass,  do  not  start ;  keep  up  a  good  heart ; 

Maybe  it  is  only  my  fancy, 
But  I  wish  from  my  soul  I  were  back  again  whole, 

And  safe  in  the  arms  of  my  Nancy. 
So  kiss  me,  my  dear.     Of  the  sea  I  've  no  fear 

At  the  helm  qf  my  handy  ten-ton  boat ; 
But  I  'm  in  a  blue  funk  lest  we   both  should  be 
sunk 

By  a  shot  from  a  fort  or  a  gunboat ! ' 
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BY  THE  FIRE 

Dissolve  frigus  ligna  super  foco 
Large  reponens. 

BRIGHTON,  Jan.  13,  1898. 

THE  ponds  and  pipes  are  frozen  ; 
Thicker  wraps  and  vests  and  hosen 
Are  by  prudent  people  chosen 

For  attire ; 

Through  the  convolutions  mazy 
Of  the  mist  the  sun  looms  hazy, 
While  I  sit  here  warm  and  lazy 

By  the  fire. 


I  see  my  friends,  with  pity. 
Pass  hurrying  to  the  City, 
To  Board-room,  or  Committee, 

Or  what  not ; 

Though  I  too  should  be  trudging 
To  my  daily  round  of  drudging, 
I  have  no  idea  of  budging 

From  this  spot. 
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Will  my  partner  still  be  groaning, 
The  great  press  of  work  bemoaning  ? 
Will  he  still  keep  telephoning 

To  inquire 

Wlien  I  may  be  expected  ? 
Or  has  he  now  detected 
That  my  drum  is  disconnected 

From  the  wire  ? 

Shall  I  leave  this  pipe  of  shag  ?  No  ! 
Get  my  hat  and  coat  and  bag  ?  No  ! 
Quoting  '  Sauve  mari  magno,' 

I  recline ; 

With  a  keen  appreciation — 
By  the  aid  of  Bohn's  translation — 
Of  the  poet's  situation, 

And  of  mine. 

I  watch  the  horses  slipping, 
And  the  angry  drivers  whipping, 
And  the  lads  and  lasses  tripping 

Off  to  skate. 

Where  's  the  pleasure  so  enthralling 
On  slippery  ice  in  sprawling  ? 
To  say  nothing  of  the  falling, 

Which  I  hate. 
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In  my  chair  of  cushioned  leather, 
Why,  I  muse  for  hours  together, 
Do  folks  in  such  bitter  weather 

Walk  or  ride  ? 
Why  not  sit,  as  I  am  doing, 
With  fresh  logs  the  fire  renewing, 
With  a  little  something  brewing 

By  their  side  ? 

Perchance  when  day  's  declining, 
Between  luncheon-time  and  dining, 
With  the  firelight  warmly  shining 

On  my  toes, 

I  shall  feel,  though  it 's  a  question 
If  it 's  good  for  my  digestion, 
The  soft  mesmeric  suggestion 

Of  a  doze. 

How  thick  outside  the  gloom  is  ! 
How  snug  and  warm  this  room  is  ! 
How  soothing  the  waves'  boom  is 

On  the  shore  ! 

There  's  a  most  delightful  feeling 
Of  contentment  o'er  me  stealing ; 
I  'm The  room  shook  to  the  ceiling 

With  a  snore  ! 
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THE  learned  Professor  Thucydides  Brown 
Was  a  scholar  of  European  renown, 
And  the  pride  of  his  University  town, 

So  great  was  his  classical  knowledge. 
He  could  write  with  no  effort  at  all,  and  speak 
In  the  most  irreproachably  accurate  Greek, 
And  he  lectured  on   three   or   four  days  in  the 
week 

To  the  men  of  St.  Boniface  College= 

Thucydides  Brown  thought  Greek  should  be 
The  subject  essential  for  every  degree, 
And  he  hoped  at  no  distant  day  to  see 

In  Mathematics  as  well  as 
Science  and  physics  that  subject  brought 
To  such  perfection  that  all  should  be  taught 
To  work  out  papers  of  every  sort 

In  the  language  of  ancient  Hellas. 

So  an  Aristotelian  treatise  he  wrote 
On  the  ethics  of  curves  and  the  Asymptote  ; 
While  the  laws  of  attraction  of  bodies  remote, 
And  tables  of  logarithms, 
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And  the  Differential  Calculus, 
Were  idylls  after  Theocritus  ; 
And  he  sang  the  great  thoughts  of  Copernicus 
In  Pindar's  glorious  rhythms. 


Subtraction,  addition ,  and  rule  of  three, 
And  the  Algebraic  formulae, 
In  Iambics  Acatalectic  he 

Explained,  while  Quadratic  Equations 
And  conic  sections  he  treated  with  ease 
In  the  vein  of  Aristophanes  ; 
And  he  wrote  like  a  very  Demosthenes 

On  light  and  sound  vibrations. 


Mechanics  and  statics  in  Sapphics  flowed, 

While  a  dainty  Anacreontic  ode 

As  a  proof  of  the  nebular  theory  showed 

The  double  star  in  Zeta. 
Hexameters  told  of  the  parallax, 
And    why    high    tides    follow    the    moons   that 

wax ; 
And    he    traced    out   the    planets'    and    comets' 

tracks 
In  elegiac  metre. 
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When  Thucydides  heard  it  proposed  that  a  Grace 
Should  his  Greek  depose  from  its  pride  of  place, 
He  said,  with  a  strange  wan  smile  on  his  face, 

That  '  Grace '  was  a  sad  misnomer. 
Then  back  to  his  rooms  he  went,  and  got 
Down  from  his  shelf  his  dear  Liddell  and  Scott, 
And  beat  out  his  poor  old  brains  on  the  spot, 

And  died  with  his  head  on  his  Homer  ! 
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A  LAMENT  FROM  THE  NORTH 

4  O  urbs,  quando  te  atpiciwm  ? ' 

EQUINOCTIAL  gales  are  sighing ; 
Autumnal  leaves  are  lying, 
Red  and  yellow,  dead  and  dying, 

In  the  wood. 

The  nights  are  long  and  chilly ; 
Yet  I  'm  kept  here  willy-nilly, 
Though  I  'd  be  in  Piccadilly, 

If  I  could. 

Grey  mountains  all  around  me 
With  their  awful  calm  confound  me  ; 
Greyer  clouds  and  mists  surround  me 

When  I  tramp 

O'er  the  brown  and  sloppy  heather 
In  pursuit  of  fur  and  feather, 
And  my  clothes  are,  like  the  weather, 

Very  damp. 

My  soul  is  sick  of  slaughter 
By  land  as  well  as  water  ; 
I  pine  for  bricks  and  mortar 
And  the  roar 
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Of  London's  cabs  and  'buses, 
And  I  curse  with  frequent '  cusses ' 
The  life  here  that  for  us  is 
Not  yet  o'er. 

Why  rave  about  the  glory 
Of  mountains  old  in  story, 
Or  legends  grim  and  gory 

Of  a  spot  ? 

Why  say  that  life's  chief  pleasure 
Is  to  gaze  on  them  at  leisure  ? 
This  annoys  me  beyond  measure, 

For  it's  not. 

Oh  !  what  can  be  the  reason 
That,  because  it 's  not  '  the  season,' 
People  seem  to  think  it 's  treason 

When  I  say, 

That  I  'd  much  prefer  to  wander 
Up  Regent  Street,  than  ponder 
O'er  the  finest  sunset  yonder, 

In  the  bay  ? 

Fly,  fly,  ye  lingering  menses  ; 
So  shall  I,  with  gladdened  senses, 
Verbs  '  to  go  '  in  present  tenses 
Shortly  spell, 
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And  change  existence  weary, 
'Mid  solitudes  so  dreary, 
For  the  bustle  bright  and  cheery 
Of  Pall  Mall. 
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6/xtXtat  /ca/cat 

f  NAY,  blame  not  me,  ye  sons  of  men 
There  are  yet  things  beyond  your  ken 

For  all  your  boasted  Science. 
'Tis  not  my  fault,  believe  me,  pray, 
That  on  the  weather  of  to-day 

Ye  cannot  place  reliance. 


'  When  men  worked  for  the  common  weal, 
When  ills  to  cure  and  wrongs  to  heal 

Was  their  one  proud  ambition, 
We  in  Olympus  did  our  best 
To  make  the  lot  of  mortals  blest, 

To  better  their  condition. 


'  But  now  we,  looking  from  the  skies, 
See  discords,  feuds,  hear  party  cries  ; 

As  politicians  labour, 
Not  for  the  welfare  of  the  race, 
But  how  to  occupy  the  place 

Of  some  more  lucky  neighbour. 
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'  So  we,  who  were  of  old  such  pals, 
Now  split  by  quarrels  and  cabals, 

By  jealousy  and  passion, 
Dispute  and  wrangle  and  obstruct — 
Celestial  affairs  conduct 

Quite  in  a  human  fashion  ! 

'  We  've  agitations,  riots,  strikes, 
Each  claims  to  do  whate'er  he  likes 

For  his  own  selfish  reasons. 
Summer  and  winter,  day  and  night 
Are  getting  mixed,  for  we  are  quite 

Oblivious  of  seasons. 

'  Jupiter  Pluvius  pours  his  rain, 
Jupiter  Tonans  roars  amain, 

While  jEolus  in  fear  is 
Of  all  his  rebel  winds,  nor  stops 
Their  making  "  messes  "  of  your  crops 

Without  the  aid  of  Ceres. 

'  And  as  for  me,  they  say  I  'm  old — 
Played  out,  and  yearly  growing  cold  ; 

And  then,  with  malice  cruel, 
The  Radicals  here  in  the  skies 
Cut  down  to  nothing  my  supplies, 

And  keep  me  short  of  fuel ! 


'Since,  then,  Olympian  gods  must  ape 
Your  fashions,  and  their  conduct  shape 

By  human  standards,  surely 
'Twere  wiser  far  for  you  to  mend 
Your  ways,  and  learn  your  lives  to  spend 

More  nobly  and  more  purely. 

'  So  shall  the  Golden  Age  return, 
And  I  once  more  with  splendour  burn 

As  in  that  period  olden  ; 
Not  the  pale  orb  of  these  chill  days, 
But  one  serene,  unclouded  blaze — 

Sol  Aureus,  the  Golden  ! ' 
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Arva  beat/a 
Petamus  arva  divites  et  insulas. 

WHEN  the  long  Session  's  ended, 

When  Whips  no  more  may  tell  ; 
When  idle  rests  suspended 

The  loud  division  bell, 
Our  hearts  through  absence  fonder, 
We  '11  seek  the  green  fields  yonder — 
The  fields  we  love — or  wander 
O'er  moorland  crag  and  fell. 

Or  'neath  the  summits  hoary, 

As  day  draws  to  its  close, 
Of  mountains  old  in  story 

In  indolent  repose 
We'll  watch  the  white  clouds  flying, 
And  mark  the  sunset  dyeing 
With  hues,  all  words  defying, 
The  sempiternal  snows. 

Or  white-winged  ships  shall  float  us, 
O'er  ocean's  jewelled  breast, 

To  lands  where  breathes  the  lotus 
Forgetfulness  and  rest ; 
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Where  smile  in  actual  seeming — 
No  vision  of  the  teeming 
Brain  of  some  poet  dreaming — 
The  islands  of  the  blest. 

Whate'er  our  destination, 
At  home,  or  foreign  soil, 

We  '11  seek  some  relaxation 
For  weary  months  of  toil ; 

Unheeding  and  forgetful 

Of  all  things  harsh  and  fretful, 

No  memories  regretful 
Our  holiday  shall  spoil. 

So  shall  sweet  Nature's  graces 

Our  jaded  powers  restore, 
And  send  us  to  our  places 

When  duty  calls  once  more, 
To  bear  the  slow  progression 
Of  one  more  weary  Session, 
The  worrying  Whips'  oppression— 
The  boredom  of  the  bore. 
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PICKED  UP  AT  THE  BRITISH 
ASSOCIATION 

SWING  away,  Baby,  in  the  tree-top ; 

Though  the  wind  blows,  I  've  no  fear  that  you  '11 

drop. 

Should  the  bough  break  it  won't  matter  at  all ; 
Others  below  you  can  catch  in  your  fall. 

Swing  away,  Baby  ;  your  little  fist 
Shows  how  your  forefathers  used  to  exist ; 
In  your  wee  fingers  a  Robinson  sees 
Proof  that  your  ancestors  lived  up  in  trees. 

Swing  away,  Baby  ;  if  your  hand  grows 
Tired,  you  can  rest  it  by  using  your  toes, 
Ere  boots  and  shoes  have  distorted  the  shape, 
Due  to  the  ancient  quadrumanous  ape. 

Swing  away,  Baby.     Monkey  and  man, 
Both  have  been  made  upon  one  common  plan, 
One  missing  feature  you  '11  live  to  bewail — 
Only  a  rudiment's  left  of  your  Tail. 
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Swing  away,  Baby,  swing !     You  have  not 
Need  of  a  cradle,  a  crib,  or  a  cot, 
Mansion  or  cottage,  or  lodgings  or  flat ; 
Trees,  only  trees,  are  your  true  habitat. 
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OLD  friend,  how  oft  in  days  gone  by, 
We  've  seen  the  red  grouse  fall,  to  dye, 
With  crimson  that  its  blooms  outvie, 

The  heather. 

How  oft  we've  heard  his  scornful  crow, 
As  we  have  failed  to  lay  him  low, 
Nor  touched — too  oft  my  fault,  I  know — 

A  feather. 

No  more  these  duller  scenes  we  change 
For  northern  climes ;  fresh  setters  range 
Our  moorland  haunts  ;  and  faces  strange 

Are  gathered 

In  our  old  lodge  :  fresh  shadows  pass  ; 
Some  younger  Johnny  in  that  glass, 
Now  scrapes  his  chin,  where  I,  alas  ! 

Once  lathered. 

No  more  we  '11  see  the  feathering  sterns, 
Go  lashing  through  the  heath  and  ferns  ; 
No  more  at  noon,  by  babbling  burns, 

Reclining, 

We  '11  watch,  while  rising  troutlets  splash, 
The  mild  Havana's  lengthening  ash. 
I  can  no  longer  find  the  cash. 

Repining 
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Is  vain,  no  doubt ;  '  whate'er  befall, 
Bear  it  with  equal  mind/  we  all 
When  that  trite  maxim  we  recall 

Applaud  it. 

'Tis  easy  precepts  to  implant 
In  others,  yet  'tis  hard,  you  '11  grant, 
To  say  with  cheerfulness,  '  I  can't 

Afford  it.' 

Then  here  's  success  to  those  who  can. 
And  now  can  you  devise,  old  man, 
On  this  same  Twelfth  a  better  plan 

Than  this  is — 

Together  at  our  club  to  dine, 
Recall  our  long  shots  o'er  our  wine, 
While  to  oblivion  we  consign 

Our  misses  ? 
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A  CRY  FROM  THE  NORTH 

MRS.   GROUSE  loquitur 

0  MR.  G.,  what's  this  I  hear? 
Say,  have  they  told  me  truly  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  up  this  year 

Just  at  the  end  of  July  ! 
The  fatal  Twelfth  will  see  the  lot 

Upon  the  moors  arriving  : 
And  we  '11  be  slaughtered  then,  and  not, 

Left  for  September  driving. 
The  chicks  are  late,  poor  little  things, 

Through  spring's  inclement  weather  ; 
They  barely  now  can  use  their  wings 

To  rise  above  the  heather. 
They  '11  all  be  killed  !     What  chance  have 
they 

With  dogs  all  round  cavorting  ? 
Men  might  as  well  tame  chickens  slay, 

And  call  their  conduct  sporting. 

1  call  it  murder,  nothing  less — 
With  breech-loaders  and  keepers 

To  blaze  into  the  fluttering  press 

Of  poor  bewildered  cheepers. 
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But  if  they  'd  leave  us  well  alone 

Another  month  or  longer, 
They  d  find  the  babies  bigger  grown  ; 

And  when  their  wings  are  stronger 
The  chicks  would  learn  to  bear  in  mind 

Our  dodges  to  outwit  'em  ! 
And  then  some  of  the  guns  would  find 

It  precious  hai-d  to  hit  'em. 
Write  to  the  papers,  Mr.  G., 

Get  up  an  agitation, 
Ask  Burns  and  Tillett  here  to  see 

Our  cruel  situation. 
And  then — it  seems  the  fashion  now, 

When  things  aren't  to  your  liking, 
To  start  by  kicking  up  a  row 

And  finish  up  by  striking. 
We  '11  strike ;  and  when  next  spring  comes 
round 

This  fact  most  interesting 
Will  in  the  sporting  press  be  found — 

The  grouse  have  struck  from  nesting. 
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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  ST.  PARTRIDGE 

LONG  ago,  there  are  few,  if  any,  left  who 

That  period  old  can  remember, 
The  day  of  the  year  to  the  sportsman  most  dear 

Was  ever  the  First  of  September. 

Let  other   folks  choose  as   their  theme,  if  the 
Muse 

Will  touch  such  terrestrial  topics, 
The  pheasant  who  brings  on  his  glorious  wings 

The  gorgeous  hues  of  the  tropics. 

Or  the  red  grouse  praise  on  his  heathery  braes, 
Or  the  '  cock '  with  his  flight  erratic, 

Or  the  tortuous  snipe  with  his  shrilling  pipe, 
Or  the  rest  of  the  tribe  aquatic. 

Their  claims   I   deny.      Of  all  game-birds  that 

fly 

From  the  leaden  hail  of  the  cartridge, 
There  is  none  to  compare  with  the  gay,  debonair 
Old  friend  of  our  fathers,  the  partridge. 
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No  aristocrat  he !  o'er  the  acres  free 
He  wanders  of  peer  or  of  peasant ; 

In  life  he  affords  sport  to  Commons  and  Lords, 
In  death  he  is  lovely  and  pleasant. 

The  pheasant  is  dry ;  grouse  is  often  too  high, 
In  spite  of  all  peppery  sprinkling  ; 

So  many  cooks  fail  o'er  the  '  cock  '  and  his  '  trail/ 
The  snipe  is  despatched  in  a  twinkling. 

The    partridge !    what    sweet,    juicy,    succulent 
meat 

On  his  breast,  what  exquisite  savour  ! 
Epicurus  himself  would  have  laid  on  the  shelf 

All  else  for  a  taste  of  his  flavour ! 

My  friend,  you  and  I  in  our  cups  by-and-by, 
When  ruby-red  Burgundy  bubbles, 

Will  drain  off  this  toast,  as  we  eat  him  up  roast, 
'  The  merry  brown  bird  of  the  stubbles  ! ' 
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EDUCATION    '  FIN    DE    SIECLE  ' 

GILES  SCROGGINS  loquitur 

'Twos  a  month  larst  Saturday  night  ; 

I  'd  bin  workin'  till  nearly  dark, 
An'  wos  stoppin'  to  git  a  light 

Just  'ere  by  the  lodge  of  the  Park, 
When  I  'ears  a  step  on  the  road, 

An'  who  should  I  'appen  to  see, 
But    that    durned    inkwisitor  School   Board 
visitor, 

An'  'e  up  an'  'e  ses,  ses  'e — 

'  Giles  Scroggins,  your  oldest  boy, 

Is  risin'  six  I  know, 
'E 's  a  workin'  in  your  employ 

When  to  school  'e's  bound  to  go. 
For  you  knows  jolly  well  the  rule 

Of  the  Local  Authority, 

That   children    between    five   year   old    an' 
thirteen, 

Must  attend  there  regular/^.' 
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Says  I,  '  Sir,  it 's  easy  to  speak 

Of  school  to  the  likes  o'  me, 
But  on  sixteen  shillin'  a  week — 

'Ow  be  I  to  find  the  fee  ? ' 
An'  'e  larfs — '  Wot  ?  'aven't  you  'eard 

O'  the  larst  noo  Government  plan  ? 
All  expenses  defrayed  an'  all  school  fees  paid 

Out  o'  the  rates,  my  man  ! ' 

I  thort  'e  was  chaffin',  I  did ; 

But  I  'm  blest  if  it  all  worn't  true  ; 
So  to  school  I  sends  the  kid, 

And  werry  good  business,  too  ; 
For  they  've  giv'  'im  a  bell-topper  'at, 

Humbreller  an'  worterproof, 
A  pair  o'  boots,  two  reach-me-down  soots, 

An'  a  tanner  a  week  of  oof. 

A  kerridge  calls  every  morn 

For  the  lads  at  the  Common  gate, 
With  a  cove  a  blowin'  a  'orn 

(There 's  a  'bus  for  them  as  is  late)  ; 
An'  they  drives  to  the  school  in  style, 

Where  they  larns  all  manner  o'  things — 
Readin'  an'  sums  an'  con-undrums, 

An'  names  o'  places  an'  kings. 
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They  gets  their  attendance  stroke, 

When  they're  bathin'  an'  swimmin'  about, 
An'  when  the  purfeshional  bloke 

Is  a  bowlin*  of  each  of  'em  out. 
An'  there  's  lectures  now  an'  agin, 

On  culshure  an'  sweetness  an'  light, 
An'  their  'ands  they  shoves  into  padded  gloves 

To  teach  'em  the  way  to  fight. 

The  teachers,  they  never  mayn't  scold, 

An'  never  a  cane  they've  got; 
There 's  corfee  whenever  it 's  cold, 

An'  limonade  when  it's  'ot. 
They  finds  'em  in  toys  an'  grub, 

For  at  one  they  rings  a  bell, 
When,  as  I  'm  a  sinner,  they  gets  a  square 
dinner 

O'  puclden  an'  meat  as  well. 

'Ow  what  ?  oh,  'ow  will  it  end  ? 

I  'm  blowed  if  I  knows  wot  to  say  ; 
P'raps  the  young  un  won't  condescend 

To  speak  to  'is  dad  one  day. 
For  I  bain't  no  scolard  myself, 

But  honly  a  hignorant  churl, 
And  at  this  'ere  rate  I  expect  the  State 

'11  make  'im  a  Dook  or  a  Hurl. 
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'Forsan  et  hcec  olim  meminisse  juvabit.' 

ONCE  more,  with  feelings  of  amaze, 
Upon  the  well-known  scene  I  gaze, 

While  memory  recalls 
The  days  that  long  ago  I  spent, 
Within  the  grim  environment 

Of  these  encircling  walls. 

How  changed !     Then  all  was  neat  and  trim 
Now  bars  and  bolts  with  rust  are  dim  ; 

Thick  lies  the  dust  on  floors ; 
From  roof  and  lintel  cobwebs  hang  ; 
Save  mine  no  echoing  footfalls  clang, 

Down  the  long  corridors. 

No  sound  of  life  is  in  the  air ; 
Empty  the  chambers  all  and  bare ; 

The  very  bell  is  still ; 
No  hurrying  groups  before  me  pass ; 
The  courtyard  is  o'ergrown  with  grass ; 

Untenanted  the  mill. 
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No  more  the  belted  warder  keeps 

His  watch  ;  no  more  the  chaplain  weeps 

O'er  some  misguided  soul  ; 
No  more  with  precious  burden  fraught 
Through  the  wide  portals  to  the  court 

The  lumbering  chariots  roll. 

Once  more  perchance  the  place  shall  view 
Familiar  faces,  when  the  crew, 

For  its  destruction  sent, 
In  one  vast  heap  of  ruin  lays 
The  grim  memorial  of  days, 

And  years  of  punishment. 

Put  up  for  sale  in  lots,  its  fate 
No  orator  will  celebrate, 

Nor  any  song  of  bard  : 
'  Going  !  once  more  !  another  bid  ! 
Gone!' — Millbank  Prison  where  I  did 
A  spell  of  twelve  months'  hard. 
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AT  THE  POST  OFFICE 

'Si  per  invisam  mora  telegraphist  Fiet,  abibo.' 

LADY  clerk,  I  would  not  vex 
Any  of  your  gentle  sex  ; 
Still  I  humbly  beg  to  mention 
That  I  crave  your  kind  attention. 
Half  an  hour  has  lapsed  or  more 
Since  I  passed  your  office  door. 
See  how  patiently  I  stand, 
Coin  and  written  '  form  '  in  hand  ; 
Will  you  not  on  me  bestow 
One  short  moment,  lady  ?     '  No.' 

Lady  clerk,  an  hour  has  flown 
Since  I  made  my  former  moan. 
I  have  watched  with  resignation 
Your  somewhat  pronounced  flirtation 
With  your  friend  whom  I  must  own  is 
Rather  passe  for  Adonis. 
Take  my  wire — you  really  oughtn't 
To  refuse,  'tis  most  important ; 
Spare  one  minute  from  your  beau, 
Will  he  not  excuse  you  ?     '  No.' 
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Lady  clerk,  you  have,  I  see, 
Finished  your  substantial  tea  ; 
I  still  cold  and  hungry  shiver 
With  this  message  to  deliver; 
Would  it  not,  perhaps,  be  better, 
Ere  you  write  another  letter, 
If  you'd  kindly  condescend 
This  my  telegram  to  send  ? 
'Twill  not  take  you  long,  you  know  ; 
May  I  hand  it  over  ?     '  No.' 

Lady  clerk,  'tis  very  late, 
Must  I  any  longer  wait  ? 
Though  it  will  not  reach  to-day, 
Send  it  in  the  morning,  pray ! 
You  are  busy,  I  perceive, 
As  if  just  about  to  leave, 
Locking  up  each  file  and  packet, 
Putting  on  your  hat  and  jacket. 
'  Time  for  closing ! '   Is  it  so  ? 
Good-night,  lady  clerk  ;  I  go  ! 
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VARIUM  ET  MUTABILE  SEMPER 
FEMINA 

'  WHY  weep  ye  at  the  dirt,  lady  ? 

Why  weep  ye  at  the  dirt  ? 
You  would  not  fear  to  face  the  mud, 

In  our  divided  skirt. 
And  our  divided  skirt,  lady, 

Is  comely  to  be  seen ' — 
But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall 

For  frocks  with  crinoline. 

'  Now  let  this  foolish  grief  be  done, 

And  dry  that  cheek  so  pale : 
Put  faith  in  Lady  H n 

And  leave  off  gowns  that  trail. 
In  puddled  street  or  crowded  ball, 

Your  dress  will  still  be  clean  '- 
But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall 

For  frocks  with  crinoline. 

'  No  gloomy  stuffs  of  brown  or  black 
Shall  you  be  bound  to  wear  ; 

Satins  and  silks  you  need  not  lack, 
Nor  laces  rich  and  rare  ; 
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Your  gown  shall  be  the  best  of  all 
And  pictured  in  the  Queen  '- 

But  aye  she  let  the  tears  down  fall 
For  frocks  with  crinoline. 

The  Short  Skirts  League  met  in  its  pride, 

To  greet  the  convert  fair ; 
Matrons  and  maids  sat  side  by  side, 

A  Peeress  filled  the  chair, 
Yet  each  at  other  looked  askance, 

The  lady  was  not  seen  : 
She  's  o'er  the  Channel,  off  to  France, 

For  frocks  with  crinoline. 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  TIMES 

The  Evicted  Tenants  Commission,  1892. 

THE  Commission  was  sitting 

In  state  quite  befitting, 

And    a    Judge    sent    from     England    presided, 
presided, 

And  read  his  instructions  ; 

And  then  there  were  ructions, 
And  the  Bar  and  his  lordship  collided,  collided. 

'  The  inquiry  's  restricted 

To  tenants  evicted, 
And  how  we  can  soonest  restore  'em,  restore  'em. 

These  victims  of  famine 

You  shan't  cross-examine  ; 
Pray  try  to  behave  with  decorum,  decorum. 

cNo  rules  here  can  fetter 
My  actions,  you  'd  better 

Not  worry  the  court  with  suggestions,  suggestions. 
I  'm  judge  of  the  fitness 
Of  proof  and  of  witness, 

And  I  'm  hanged  if  you  shall  put  your  questions, 
your  questions.' 
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A  SONG  OF  THE  TIMES 

'  A  sham  and  a  farce,  on 

My  honour  ! '  says  Carson  : 
'  I  really  don't  think  there  is  any,  is  any 

Real  good  in  appearing 

At  a  subsequent  hearing.' 

And    '  Ditto,    your   lordship/    says   Kenny,  says 
Kenny. 

So  the  sitting 's  suspended  ; 

And  what  should  have  ended 
In  a  peace  to  endure  mine  et  semper,  et  semper, 

Has  only  resulted 

In  landlords  insulted 

And    the  loss   by    a  judge    of  his    temper,    his 
temper. 
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THE  DISTRACTED  GOLFER 

HE  lay,  beneath  a  bank  of  sand, 

The  picture  of  despair  ; 
He  beat  his  breast  with  either  hand, 

And  tore  his  matted  hair. 
Short  broken  words  my  ears  did  reach, 

Words  that  I  may  not  spell ; 
Men  do  not  use  such  forms  of  speech 

If  prosperous  and  well. 
'  My  friend '  (for  I  was  ever  told 

Thus  strangers  to  address), 
'  Tell  me/  I  said,  '  nor  think  me  bold, 

The  cause  of  your  distress. 
Is  it  that  one  you  love  betrays 

Your  trust,  that  you  must  part 
From'     ('twas     a      somewhat      hackneyed 
phrase) 

'  The  idol  of  your  heart  ? 
Or  has  some  speculation  rash — 

A  bet,  a  stake  at  play — 
Involved  you  in  financial  crash  ? 

This  happens  every  day. 
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THE  DISTRACTED  GOLFER 

Or  have  you — far  more  hopeless  plight- 
After  long  years  of  cram, 

Through  some  fell  Departmental  spite, 
Failed  in  your  last  Exam  ? ' 

'  Loss/  muttered  he,  'in  love  or  play, 
A  plough,  I  could  survive  ! 

But  life  has  no  more  charms — to-day 
I  foozled  every  drive.' 
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QUAND-MEME 

THOUGH  others  at  thine  outlines  scoff, 

And  fail  thy  charms  to  see, 
Only  too  glad  to  take  thee  off, 

To  jeer  and  jibe  at  thee. 

Mine  eyes  thy  curves  admiring  trace 

As,  constant  in  my  love, 
Thee  with  grave  reverence  I  place 

All  else  I  own  above. 

When  wintry  storms  around  us  rush 

Thy  tottering  frame  I  stay, 
Or  bear  thee  swiftly  home  to  brush 

Thy  gathered  tears  away. 

When  Phoebus'  rays  beat  fiercely  down, 
And  timorous  souls  withdraw 

From  the  protection  of  thy  crown, 
To  trust  in  powers  of  straw. 

I  with  a  calm  and  steadfast  mind 

To  thy  dear  side  adhere, 
And,  in  thy  close  embrace  confined, 

No  sun-god's  arrows  fear. 
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My  heart  to  thee  I  lost  outright, 

Ay  !  lost  beyond  recall, 
When  first  I  saw  thee  fresh  and  bright 

And  so  divinely  tall  ; 

And  though  since  then  both  thou  and  1 
Have  somewhat  older  grown, 

Though,  touched  by  Anno  Domini, 
Thine  earlier  bloom  has  flown, 

I  will  uphold  thee  to  the  end 

No  whit  the  less  for  that ! 
Nay  !  greater  care  thine  age  shall  tend 

My  dear  old  stove-pipe  hat  ! 


TO  MISS  

A  VALENTINE 

I  RAISED  thee  up,  I  only, 

When  others  passed  thee  by  : 
Downcast,  discarded,  lonely, 

None  cared  for  thee  but  I. 
Thine  every  feature  hidden, 

Thy  fortune  all  unknown, 
Bv  some  wild  impulse  bidden 

I  claimed  thee  for  mine  own. 
High  hopes  within  me  burning, 

My  trust  no  limit  knew  : 
Advice,  remonstrance  spurning, 

Thee  to  myself  I  drew. 

One  glance  !  then,  broken-hearted, 

From  my  fond  dream  I  woke  : 
We  were  for  ever  parted, 

I  was  for  ever  broke. 
An  exile,  now  in  sadness, 

Beneath  a  foreign  sky, 
I,  for  that  one  brief  madness, 

Must  impecunious  die. 
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TO  MISS  — 

Love,  prospects,  life,  all  blighted, 

That  evil  day  I  rue, 
When  I  to  thee  was  plighted, 

Miss .  that  I  took  at  Loo. 
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THE  GAY  SCIENCE 

Some  eminent  Scientists  claim  to  have  discovered  that 
people  who  are  intoxicated  with  whisky  fall  on  their  sides  ; 
those  intoxicated  with  beer,  on  their  faces  ;  and  those  with 
cider  or  perry,  on  their  backs. 

Quo  me,  Bacche,  rapis  tui 
Plenum  ? 

'  You    are    drunk,    Father    William,'   the  young 

man  cried, 

'  You  are  really  most  shamefully  tight  ; 
But    what  makes   you    constantly    fall    on    your 

side — 
The  left  it  may  be,  or  the  right  ?' 

'  To-night,'  Father  William  replied  to  his  son, 
'  I  called  at  Pat  Murphy's  shebeen  ; 

'Twas  whishky  we  had,   there's  no  harm  in  it, 

none, 
Just  a  taste  of  his  native  potheen.' 

'  You  are   drunk.    Father   William/   the   young 
man  cried, 

'  Again  !  what  a  shocking  disgrace  ! 
But  why,  pray,  whenever  to  raise  you  I  've  tried, 

Do  you  fall  every  time  on  your  face  ?  ' 


THE  GAY  SCIENCE 

'  I  met/  Father  William  made  answer,  f  a  lot 
Of  good  friends  at  the  Travellers'  Resort; 

We  'd  a  few  quarsh  of — hie — penny  ale  and  a  bot- 
tle or  two  of  the  landlord's  ole  port.' 

'  You   are    drunk,    Father    William/    the  young 
man  said, 

'  This  third  night  running,  alack  ! 
But  why,  every  time  that  I  lift  up  your  head, 

Do  you  fall  down  again  on  your  back  ? ' 

'  I  've  swore  off  the  whisky,  I  've  swore  off  the 
beer, 

An'  the  landlord's  ole  port ;  it 's  all  right, 
I  've  only  had  cider  and  perry;  look  'ere, 

No  more — hie — conundrumsh  !     Goo'  night ! ' 
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.ENEAS  ON  THE  LINKS 


The  following  '  Fragment '  seems  to  show  that  the  game  of 
golf  is  more  ancient  than  is  generally  supposed. 


>Eneas  in  his  red  coat 
takes  his 

bulger  brassey  from 
his  caddie, 

Ascanius,  and  in- 
dulges in  a  few  pre- 
liminary flourishes. 

The  ball  is  teed, 


AT  pius  JEneas,  auroque  os- 

troque  decoram 
Indutus    tunicam,    variis    e 

fustibus  unum 
Eligit,  Ascanius  quos  secum 

pone  ferebat, 
J^ripidem,  facie   convexum  : 

terque,  quaterque 
Vibrat  libratum  digitis,  sub- 

lataque  jactat 
Brachia        protend  ens,        et 

verberat  ictibus  auras. 
Interea  juvenis  molem  con- 

struxit  arenae 
Imposuitque     pilam,     niveo 

quae  picta  colore 
Candebat,        viridi        longe 

spectabilis  herba. 
Turn  pedibus  firmis  manibus- 

que  tenacibus  adstat 
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AENEAS  ON  THE  LINKS 


and 

the  hero  drives  off, 


but, 

pressing, 


tops  his  ball, 

which  goes    into    and 

lies  badly  in  a  bunker. 


After  a  short  prayer, 


Attollitque     pater     fustem, 

totisque  tremendum 
Viribus    innixus    corpus    de- 

volvit  in  ictum. 
Infelix  !  ilium  medio  fervore 

fefellit 
Norma  vetus,  veterum  sapi- 

entia  prisca  virorum, 
'  Festina  lente  ' ;  premit  ille, 

peritque  premendo. 
Ecce !    brevi   gyro    summas 

pila  lapsa  per  herbas 
Incidit  in  fossam,  quae  juxta 

immanis  hiabat, 
Conditur  et  densa,  ripae  sub 

margine,  arena. 
Ingemuit  pater,  et,  tendens 

ad  sidera  palmas, 
'  Di !    quibus    imperium    est 

ludi,  tuque,  Audrea,  cuj  us 
Numen    arenosis    veneratur 

Scotia  campis,' 
Dixit, '  in  adversis  mihi  nunc 

succurrite  rebus.' 
Sic  fatus    fustem  longe  de- 

jecit,  et  instat 
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he  seizes 


his  niblick 


Arripiens  alium,  pueri  quern 

cl  extra  tetendit, 
Monstrum  horrendum,  infor- 

me,  ingens,  cui  ferreiis 

olim 
Arte    faber    solidum    capiti 

formaverat  uncum. 
Desilit  in  fossam  pater,  ex- 

sultantiaque  haurit 
Corda    pavor   pulsans,   laud- 

umque  arrecta  cupido. 
Ter      conatus     ibi     superas 

impellere  in  auras 
Fallacemque  globum  campo 

deponere  aperto, 
Ter     pila     commota     rursus 

consedit  arena. 
Turn     satus     Anchisa     casu 

concussus  acerbo 


The  remainder  of  the  Fragment  has  been  carefully  deleted. 
From  some  few  expressions  that  can  still  be  deciphered,  per- 
haps fortunately  for  the  '  pious '  hero's  reputation. 


and  loses  three  strokes 
in  the  bunker. 
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THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

JEtas  parentivm  pejor  avis  tulit 
Nos  nequiorcs,  max  daturas 
Progeniem  vitiosiorem. 

I  HEAR  thee  speak  of  a  wondrous  school, 

Where  none  shall  suffer  as  dunce,  or  fool ; 

Where  babes  just  fresh  from  their  mother's  knee 

Shall  lisp  of  Euclid  and  Rule  of  Three. 

And  children,  not  in  their  teens,  be  made 

Masters  of  science,  and  art,  and  trade. 

No  canes  to  trouble,  no  fees  to  pay, 

But  square  meals  gratis  thrice  a  day. 

Tell  me,  oh  where  is  that  hallowed  ground  ? 

By  the  Cam  or  the  Isis  may  it  be  found  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


Is  it  where  Eton  her  walls  uprears 

Gray  with  the  touch  of  four  hundred  years  ? 

Where  memories  of  Arnold  still 

Are  green  ?  or  is  it  on  Harrow's  Hill  ? 

Or  where  the  old  traditions  cling 

To  new-built  towers  at  Godalming  ? 


THE  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Or  where  the  pensive  scholar  reads 
In  Wykham's  cloister  or  verdant  '  meads  '  ? 
Or  where  beneath  the  Abbey's  wing 
The  Westminster  scholars  their  '  Domum'  sing 
Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


Is  it  far  away  in  some  distant  land, 

Where  boy  and  teacher  are  black  or  tanned  ; 

And  phonographic  Garnier  shapes 

Ancestral  alphabets  of  apes  ? 

Is  it  sailing  about  on  an  Arctic  floe, 

A  board  school  built  for  the  Eskimo  ? 

Or  where  the  studious  Germans  cram  ? 

Or  a  brand-new  '  notion  '  of  Uncle  Sam  ? 

In  Russia  is  it  ?  or  far  Cathay  ? 

In  Roman  scuola  or  French  lycee  ? 

Not  there,  not  there,  my  child  ! 


Eye  hath  not  seen  it,  my  gentle  boy  ! 
That  neo-Progressist's  costly  toy  ; 
The  sample  of  all  good  things  to  come 
With  the  Socialist  Millennium. 
When  those  who  labour  shall  pay  the  rate 
The  loafer's  offspring  to  educate  ; 
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And  cultured  classes  shall  beg  or  dig 
That  the  gutter  child  may  be  made  a  prig. 
It  is — where  I  pray  it  may  still  remain — 
In  an  embryo  state,  in  the  Faddist  brain, 
'Tis  there,  'tis  there,  my  child  ! 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION 

Mutato  nomine  dc  '  G ' 
Fabula  narratur. 

JACK. — Jim,  wot 's  a  Suspensory  Bill  ? 

JIM. — Well ;  if  we  know'd  a  shopkeeper's  till 

That  we  reckoned  to  rob, 

When  we  'd  time  for  the  job, 
An'  suppose,  bein'  busy  or  ill, 

We  wos  in  the  meantime  afeared 
That  the  till  of  its  cash  might  be  cleared 
To  be  put  in  a  bank, 
So  that  we  'd  draw  it  blank, 
Gold,  silver,  and  all  disappeared. 

Then,  if  we  'ad  the   power — which  we  've 

not — 
That  them  toffs  up  in  Parliament 's  got, 

We  should  bind  the  shop  gent 

Not  to  part  with  a  cent 
Till  we  could  come  round  for  the  lot. 
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AN  ILLUSTRATION 

As  it  is,  we  knows  jolly  well,  mate, 
That  if  we  wos  such  fools  as  to  state 

Wot  we  'ad  in  our  mind 

Not  a  copper  we  'd  find, 
But  to  quod  we  should  go  pretty  straight. 

Now,  if  you  wos  Prime  Minister,  Jack, 
With  a  Church  that  you  wished  to  attack, 
For  its  rich  treasure's  sake, 
Why  a  law  you  could  make, 
With  the  'elp  of  the  pals  at  yer  back, 

That  'ud  make  all  the  parsons  keep  still 
And  leave  all  the  cash  in  the  till, 

Till  you  found  time  to  loot  'em — 

Deprive  and  uproot  'em — 
An'  that 's  a  Suspensory  Bill ! 


REFLECTIONS  OF  A  DUFFER 

WHEN  I  was  a  boy 
To  skate  was  a  joy, 

Though  now  I  don't  like  it  at  all : 
For  the  ice  seems  to-day 
So  much  further  away, 

And  it  hurts  so  much  more  when  I  fall. 


If  I  venture  to  try 
A  mile  record,  to  vie 

With  a  Ward,  or  a  See,  or  a  Smart, 
Ere  I  get  up  the  pace 
I  am  down  on  my  face 

Or  some  other  sensitive  part. 

Though  I  gladly  would  glide 
By  fair  Julia's  side, 

The  laughter  I  fear,  that  would  greet 
My  sudden  collapse, 
In  a  posture  perhaps 

Not  orthodox  quite,  at  her  feet. 
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When  at  hockey  I  've  flung 
Myself  after  the  bung, 

In  the  hope  that  a  goal  I  may  win, 
I  invariably  find 
That  I  'm  left  far  behind, 

With  the  mai-k  of  a  stick  on  my  shin. 

The  '  line  serpentine,' 

'  Rocking-turn,'  and  '  grape-vine/ 

Are  things  that  I  don't  understand  : 
My  experience  observes 
That  the  study  of  curves 

Is  easier  far  on  the  land. 

For  I'm  all  black  and  blue 
Through  attempting  to  do 

Rash  feats  that  my  vertebrae  jar ; 
While  the  only  device 
I  can  make  on  the  ice 

Is  a  most  unmistakable  star. 

Then  let  others  repair 
To  the  river — my  chair 

I  '11  draw  to  the  warm  ingle-nook, 
And,  lest  time  should  be  lost, 
Study,  during  the  frost, 

How  to  skate — from  the  Badminton  Book, 
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<SORS  JUBET  ESSE  PARES' 

WHEN  and  where  I  shall  chance  to  meet  him, 

At  even,  or  noon,  or  at  morning  grey, 
By  what  name  I  shall  learn  to  greet  him 

I  know  not  now — I  shall  know  some  day. 
With  the  beams  of  electric  light  around  him, 

In  tea  room,  on  terrace,  or  lobby,  or  stair, 
He  is  standing  somewhere,  would  that  I  'd  found 
him, 

He  that  I  wait  for — my  Pair,  my  Pair ! 

I  will  not  dream  of  some  high  official, 

A  leader  whose  light  it  were  well  to  quench, 
Whose  vanished  vote  would  be  prejudicial 

To  the  darling  schemes  of  the  Treasury  Bench. 
He  may  be  a  tyro,  or  one  whose  spurs  on 

The  floor  have  been  won  in  encounters  fair, 
He  may  be  the  Premier  himself,  or  a  person 

Of  no  importance,  my  Pair,  my  Pair ! 

Whether  his  eloquence  be  transcendent, 
Whether  he  sits,  under  orders,  dumb ; 

Whether  he  poses  as  independent 

Or  votes  at  the  beck  of  his  leader's  thumb  : 
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Whether  of  Healy  he  be  a  retainer, 
Henchman  of  Storey  or  Labouchere, 

Or  a  Socialist,  or  a  total  abstainer, 
I  will  accept  him,  my  Pair,  my  Pair! 

But  he  must  abide  by  his  firm  decision 

From  the  House  in  the  future  to  keep  away  ; 
Though  the  bell  may  ring  for  a  close  division, 

Though  leaders  may  threaten  and  Whips  may 

pray, 
We  will  trust  our  votes  to  each  other's  keeping, 

And  shirk  our  duties  with  loving  care, 
And   the   Session   shall   end  and  the  Whips  be 
sleeping 

Ere  I  will  release  him,  my  Pair,  my  Pair ! 


A  REAL  TRAGEDY 

QUESTION 

SAY,  why  so  pale,  Sir  Alderman  ? 

Say,  why  so  pale  and  thin? 
Your  cheeks  have  hollow  grown,  and  wan 

Double  no  more 's  your  chin. 
Shrunken  your  well-developed  girth 

Within  a  few  weeks'  space, 
That  lately  filled  for  your  City  guild 

The  Chair  with  portly  grace. 

Is  it  some  lingering  disease, 

Some  pain  that  mars  your  rest, 
That 's  caused  so  many  a  fold  and  crease 

In  your  erst  tight-drawn  vest  ? 
Or  is  it  some  financial  shock 

That 's  taken  you  unawares  ? 
Or  a  rash  bet  made,  or  a  loss  of  trade, 

Or  a  flutter  in  stocks  or  shares  ? 

Or  is  it  the  far  most  fatal  craze 

Of  all  that  old  men  can  dream, 
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That,  lured  by  the  arts  of  some  fiend  who 

plays, 
You   have  plunged  in  the  great   Golf 

Stream  ? 
And  are  there  adrift  mid  the  derelicts, 

Who  waste  to  a  shadow  their  lives, 
In  losing  holes,  and  damn  their  souls, 
Over  their  foozled  drives  ? 

ANSWER 

I  have  no  disease ;  and  1  have  not  lost 

My  money  by  flutter  or  bets  ; 
My  credit  is  good  ;  I  'm  not  tempest-tost 

On  the  great  Golf  Stream  as  yet. 
Trifles  like  these  could  be  cured ;  and  I 

Could  have  borne  them  passing  well ; 
But  life  is  a  void  since  I  learnt  that  typhoid 

Can  lurk  'neath  the  oyster's  shell. 
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A  WARNING  TO  GOLFERS 

'  Scmel  emissum  volat  irrevocable  verbum.' 

JONES,  well  advanced  in  years,  began 

The  game  of  golf,  but  found 
That,  though  an  even-tempered  man, 

He  could  not  play  a  round, 
Without  expressions  finding  vent 

Of  most  unusual  strength. 
This  grieved  him  much ;  so  penitent 

He  hied  himself  at  length 
To  one  whose  ghostly  counsel  he 

Much  hoped  might  give  him  aid, 
And  all  his  sad  perplexity 

In  graphic  terms  displayed. 
The  Reverend  Father  shook  his  head, 

As  Reverend  Fathers  can  : 
'  The  case  is  difficult/  he  said  ; 

'  But  try  this  simple  plan  : — 
Whene'er  you  use  a  hasty  word 

Because  you  miss  a  stroke — 
That  this  should  vex  you  seems  absurd, 

But  golfers  are  queer  folk — 
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A  WARNING  TO  GOLFERS 

Take  up  a  pebble  from  the  ground 
And  in  your  pocket  lay  it ; 

If  you  use  many  through  the  round 
The  weight  will  soon  betray  it.' 

A  day  has  passed  away.     Jones  stands 

Before  his  friend  again  ; 
In  both  his  pockets  are  his  hands, 

His  face  is  drawn  with  pain. 
'  This  heap  of  stones  that  here  I  've  got, 

It  grieves  me  much  to  show  it, 
Is  for  "  Confound  it,"  and  this  lot — 

A  big  one — is  for  "  Blow  it." 
I  would  the  tale  were  thus  complete 

And  here  the  balance  struck, 
But — kindly  step  into  the  street — 

The  "D's"  are  in  a  truck.' 


THAT  TIGHT  LITTLE,  LIGHT  LITTLE 

'  Non,  si  male  nunc  et  olim 
Sic  erit.'1 

You  farmers  who  lately, 
Have  suffered  so  greatly 

From  agricultural  depression, 
Shake  off  gloom  and  sorrow, 
A  brighter  to-morrow, 

Will  dawn  in  the  course  of  the  Session. 
By  no  relaxation, 
Of  rates  or  taxation, 

By  a  certain  sure-never-to-fail-way, 
Through  Government's  pleasure 
To  bring  in  a  measure 

For  giving  some  districts  a  railway — 
A  tight  little,  light  little  railway, 

A  nice  little,  light  little  railway, 
Oh  think  of  the  joy, 
Of  that  exquisite  toy, 

A  tight  little,  light  little  railway. 

Your  wheat  may  grow  cheaper, 
The  pay  of  your  reaper, 

May  rise  to  a  figure  outrageous  ; 
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THAT  TIGHT  LITTLE,  LIGHT  LITTLE  - 

The  weather  may  lay  all 
Your  crops,  and  your  hay  all 

Be  ruined  by  tempests  rampageous. 
Your  stock  mayn't  grow  fatter, 
But  that  does  not  matter, 

Except  in  a  bargain  and  sale  way, 
What  are  these  to  the  blessing 
Of  really  possessing 

A  tight  little,  light  little  railway ! 

(Chorus.} 


You  may  not  have  a  fraction 
Of  produce  for  traction, 

Not  a  stone's  weight  to  put  in  a  wagon, 
Not  a  horse  in  your  stable, 
No  bread  on  your  table, 

Not  a  shoe  to  your  foot,  not  a  rag  on  : 
All  this  would  be  frightful, 
Were  it  not  so  delightful 

To  see  in  as-slow-as-a-snail-way 
The  trucks  all  go  gliding 
From  track  into  siding, 

From  siding  to  track  on  your  railway. 

(Chorus.) 
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Then.,  oh  fortunati 

Agricolce,  wait,  aye 

Wait,  for  the  clouds  to  roll  by  you ; 
Your  troubles  are  over ; 
To-morrow,  in  clover, 

You  '11  laugh  at  the  ills  that  now  try  you. 
'  Ex  machind  Deux 
Is  coming  to  free  us, 

Not  in  an  old-fashioned  or  stale  way.' 
Let  this  be  your  chorus — 
'  A  future 's  before  us  ; 

Three   cheers   for  the  light   little  rail- 


way 


(Chorus.} 
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QUIS  EXSUL  SE  QUOQUE  FUGIT? 

LUGEAMUS  igitur 

Quod  non  referattir 
Jabez  ad  natales  oras, 
Post  tot  menses,  dies,  horas, 
Post  tot  infelices  moras, 
Procul,  heu  !  moratur. 

Sole  calens  alio 

Exsul  non  invitus 
Terra  nimis  hospital! ; 
Solo  nimis  geniali : 
Otio,  auro  venali, 

Fruitur  potitus. 

Te,  te,  Jabez,  patriae 

Reclitum  negantem 

Quaerunt  vidua?,  uxores, 

Patres,  fratres,  et  sorores ; 

Post  tot  dubios  errores 
Longius  morantem. 
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QUIS  EXSLIL  SE  QUOQUE  FUGIT? 

Hobbsius  iste  quaerit  te  ; 

Quaerit  te  Newmannus  ; 
Queruntur  in  carcere 
Plus  aequo  taedere  se  ; 
Plorant  quod,  absente  te, 

Tardus  eat  annus. 

Redi !  noli  iterum 

Longius  errare : 
Quis  tarn  cari  capitis 
Modus  desideriis  ? 
Redi !  retinendus  cis 

Interjectum  mare. 

Sacram  velut  per  Viam 

Olim  Imperator, 
Ibis  per  vias  frequentes, 
Gaudio  per  turbas  flentes, 
Una  voce  constrepentes 

'  Ave  Liberator  ! ' 

Argentina  scilicet 

Tutior  videtur  ? 
Tali  ne  tutelae  crede  ! 
Quoquo  loco,  terra,  sede, 
Reum  quamvis  claudo  pede 

Poena  persequetur ! 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SILENT  MEMBER 

FROM  infancy's  earliest  stage, 

Whatever  diseases  were  rife, 
Right  up  to  a  ripe  middle  age, 

I  have  caught  them  in  turn  all  my  life. 
From  cholera  down  to  catarrh, 

From  typhoid  to  tic-doloreux, 
All  microbes  and  germs  that  there  are 

I  have  caught  on  the  wing  as  they  flew. 

All  fish  that  are  found  in  the  lake, 

In  ocean,  or  river,  or  stream — 
Soles,  salmon,  cod,  flounder,  or  hake, 

Trout,  perch,  gudgeon,  barbel,  or  bream, 
With  others  whose  names  I  forget, 

With  rod  or  with  spear  or  with  trawl, 
With  fingers,  fly,  live  bait,  or  net, 

I  have  caught  not  a  few  of  them  all. 

As  for  trains,  whether  early  or  late, 
To  catch  them  I  never  have  failed  ; 

My  fingers  I  've  caught  in  a  gate, 

My  thumb,  as  a  board,  I  have  nailed, 
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REFLECTIONS  OF  A  SILENT  MEMBER 

I  have  caught  up  my  man  in  a  race, 
My  wife,  so  they  say,  was  a  catch ; 

I  have  caught,  by  a  miracle,  Grace 
When  fielding  raid-off  in  a  match. 

I  can  catch  any  tune  that  I  hear, 

And  play  it  again  from  my  head  ; 
In  the  House,  too,  so  quick  is  my  ear, 

I  can  catch  every  word  that  is  said. 
But  one  thing  I  've  never  caught  yet, 

And  I  seem  more  reluctant  to  try 
To  catch  it,  the  older  I  get- — 

The  Speaker  !     I  've  ne'er  caught  his  eye. 
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A  DIALOGUE  OF  THE  DAY,  1905 

Dramatis  Personce.— CANTABER,  an  Undergraduate  ; 
CAMUS,  a  River  God. 

CANTAB 

For  six  years  in  succession 
We  have  rode  in  a  procession, 

And  always  at  the  wrong  end  of  the  show  ; 
And  it  seems  that  we  are  fated, 
Unless  much  underrated, 

To  be  beaten  when  on  Saturday  we  row. 
What's  the  reason?     Can  you  tell  me? 

Is  it  cram  ? 

Is  it  through  too  constant  reading? 
Or  is  it  that  you  're  needing 
Further  cleansing  and  fresh  weeding, 
Father  Cam  ? 


CAMUS 

Why  at  the  present  crisis, 
I  am  so  scored  off  by  Isis, 

A  reason  very  simple  I  can  show. 
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A  DIALOGUE  OF  THE  DAY,  1905 

'Tis  not  through  my  condition, 
Or  the  oarsmen's  erudition, 

That  my  crews  are  now  so  lifeless  and  so  slow. 
But  of  this  you  may  be  certain, 

As  I  am, 

That  we  must  sit  a  back  seat  on, 
While  to  Isis,  whom  he  's  sweet  on, 
Warre  sends  every  oar  from  Eton 
Worth  a ! 
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A  SONG  OF  PLAYTIME 

'  Footballs  and  skipping-ropes  may  now  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  School  Board  rate. ' 

KICK,    boys,     kick  !     the     State     provides     the 

leather — 

Football 's  a  game  that  every  lad  should  play. 
Kick  !     See  the  rates  and   the   balls  go   up  to- 
gether, 
Kick !     'Tis  not  you  that  the  pipers  have  to 

pay- 
Kick,    boys,    kick !     and    bless    the    thoughtful 

Board,  boys, 

That  from  the  purse  of  others  loves  to  find 
Means  to  increase  your   knowledge,  and  afford 

toys, 
Toys  for  the  body,  culture  for  the  mind. 

Skip,  girls,  skip  !  in  alley,  street,  and  gutter; 
Skip !    for   the    State    will   furnish   you    with 

ropes ; 

Skip  !  if  some  fools  their  surly  protests  utter, 
Laugh  them  to  scorn  as  stingy  misanthropes. 
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Skip,  girls,  skip !   the  higher  that  the  rate  is, 
Higher  the  rope  will  swing  above  your  heads  ! 

Skip  !  now  the  State  provides  amusements  gratis  ; 
Soon  it  will  give  you  clothing,  food,  and  beds. 
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QUOUSQUE  TANDEM  ? 

'  Visits  paid  during  school-hours  to  museums,  art  galleries, 
and  other  institutions  of  educational  value  may  be 
reckoned  as  attendances. 

'After  August  31,  1895,  the  higher  grant  for  discipline  and 
organisation  will  not  be  paid  to  any  school  in  which  pro- 
vision has  not  been  made  in  the  T.  Table  for  suitable 
physical  exercises.' — Education  Code  0/1895. 

THE  kind  paternal  State, 

That  loves  to  legislate 
For  the  masses,  in  its  zeal  for  Education, 

Has  started,  it  would  seem 

From  the  Code,  a  noble  scheme 
To  lighten  work  in  school  by  recreation. 

When  the  teacher  bored,  and  huffy, 
Finds  the  class-room  hot  and  stuffy, 

And  that  scholars  in  their  studies  show  aversion, 
He  need  only  close  his  book, 
And  the  school,  and  take  his  hook, 

And  the  children  with  him,  on  a  nice  excursion. 

There  are  creatures  at  the  Zoo, 
There  are  specimens  at  Kew, 
Of  which  the  text-books  give  but  little  notion  ; 
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QUOUSQUE  TANDEM  ? 

While  the  teacher  can  explain, 
On  the  journey  in  the  train. 
The  use  of  steam  applied  to  locomotion. 

To-day,  perhaps,  afloat 

On  a  penny  river-boat, 
They  can  study  tides  and  things  that  are  aquatic. 

To-morrow,  gaily  stepping 

O'er  fallen  trunks  at  Epping, 
They  can  muse  on  Vandalism  bureaucratic. 

And  when  the  need  arises 
For  physical  exercises, 
They  can  go  to  Lord's  and  mark  some  feats  of 

Grace's ; 

See  Roberts  make  a  break, 
Watch  a  glove-fight  for  a  stake, 
Or  try  '  three-shies-a-penny '  at  the  races. 

Museums,  ballets,  clowns, 

Roundabouts,  and  '  knock-em-downs,' 
With  other  things  too  numerous  to  mention, 

Will  help  to  qualify 

The  children  by-and-by, 
For  teachers,  and  the  teachers  for  a  pension. 
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QUOUSQUE  TANDEM  ? 

The  '  exes '  of  each  day 

The  rates,  of  course,  will  pay  ; 
While  hours  thus  spent  in  healthy  relaxation, 

As  work  in  school  will  count, 

And  swell  the  large  amount 
That  the  annual  grant  already  costs  the  nation. 
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W.  G.,  K.C.B. 

STRONG  arms  that  keep  busy  the  scorers, 
Broad  back,  brawny  shoulders  that  tower, 

Stout  legs  that  can  run  out  the  '  fourers  ' 
As  the  total  grows  hour  after  hour : 

On  these  whilst  thou  still  art  reliant, 
What  hero  is  like  unto  thee, 

O  mighty  and  muscular  giant, 
Our  W.  G.  ? 

Our  field  though  we  shift  and  arrange  them, 

Cannot  reach  the  deft  strokes  thou  dost  place, 
Our  bowlers  (how  often  we  change  them  !) 

May  vary  their  pitch  and  their  pace  ; 
Yet  ever  amazed  they  behold  thee, 

Step  calmly  in  front  of  the  sticks, 
While  the  best  of  all  balls  ever  bowled  thee, 

Goes  smitten  for  six. 

The  long  hop,  that  never  came  longer, 
Flies  straight  to  the  boundary  for  four ; 

The  yorker  that  never  came  stronger, 
Goes  down  the  leg  side  for  two  more. 
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The  '  best  length '  that  e'er  won  a  match  is 
Reached  out  at  and  killed  on  the  bound ; 

The  one  that  was  meant  for  a  catch  is 
Sent  out  of  the  ground. 

There  is  joy,  as  the  old  constellations 

Rejoice  in  a  new-risen  star, 
With  the  heroes  of  past  generations, 

Mynn,  Fuller-Pilch,  Lillywhite,  Parr. 
At  their  wickets,  in  meadows  Elysian, 

They  pause,  in  glad  wonder,  to  see 
That  grand,  beatific,  bright  vision, 
Our  W.  G. 

One  century  made  in  a  season, 

Was  to  those  fine  old  veterans  fame. 

Ere  yet  all  the  leaves  were  the  trees  on 
Ten  centuries  stood  to  thy  name. 

That  name  that  with  honour  is  spoken, 
To-day,  at  the  Oval  and  Lord's, 

As  the  name  of  the  man  who  has  broken 
All  former  records. 

Play  on  !  what  are  anni  fugaces  ? 

Though  Time  be  the  bowler  himself 
The  victory  still  shall  be  Grace's — 

Old  Time  shall  be  laid  on  the  shelf. 
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Play  on  !  we  will  honour  thee  duly, 

And  dub  thee  our  own  K.C.B. , 
Our  Knight  of  the  Cricket  Bat  truly, 
Great  W.  G. 
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GREEK  AS  SHE  IS  SPOKE 

TUTORS,  who  taught  my  lisping  tongue  to  speak, 
When  classics  formed  the  staple  education, 

The  noble  language  of  the  ancient  Greek, 
I  thank  you  for  the  old  pronunciation. 

The  modern  style,  which  some  think  so  delight- 
ful, 

To  me  at  least  seems  positively  frightful. 

The  stately  roll  of  Homer's  mighty  verse 
Is  turned  into  a  jargon  quite  prosaic  : 

The  rhythm  gone ;  and  a  like  fate,  or  worse, 
Befalls  the  stanza,  Sapphic  or  Alcaic. 

Poor    Pindar !    Flaccus    would    have    made    wry 
faces 

To  hear  so  spoilt  dithyrambos  audaces. 

Iambus,  spondee,  dactyl,  anapaest, 

That  wailed  of  woe,  or  rang  with  victor's  paean, 
To  fall  with  measured  cadences  have  ceased  ; 

We  scarce  could  tell  from  prose  Thucydidean, 
Unless  we  had  the  book  itself  before  us, 
The  very  grandest  ^Eschylean  chorus. 
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Am  I,  when  my  eighth  lustre  long  has  closed, 
To  start  again  from  the  first  page  of  grammar? 

To  grapple  with  an  alphabet  composed 
Of  strange  new  sounds  for  a  /3  y  1 

To  learn  to  mumble  Greek  enunciated 

According  to  those  '  accents  '  I  so  hated  ? 

The  diphthong  sound  has  spoilt  the  name  of  Zevs, 
A  rasping  guttural  '  g  '  begins  yeAwra  ; 

The  vowels  are  all  different,  the  use 
Of  T/TO.  now  supplants  our  old  I'WTCI  : 

No  more  may  we  the  rolling  sound  enjoy,  oh  ! 

The  pity  of  it  !  of  no\v(f>\oio-(3oio. 

Like  '  Weller/  fiao-iXtvs  begins  with  '  V/ 
As  for  the  aspirate  they  quite  ignore  it, 

AeAra's  like  0-Jjra,  if  they  want  a  '  B/ 

They  use  a  lit  with  Mu  tacked  on  before  it  : 

XIS  MIIIS  in  Athens  represents  '  Hicks-Beach,' 
needs  a  beery  Berliner's  thick  speech. 


Let  those  who  will  this  dreary  gibberish  drone  : 
To  them  no  base  subservience  will  I  own, 

'  'Avrjpi&iJ.ov  yeAour/xa  Kvp-drotv,' 
'  Kvaveai9  €TT'  6(f>pv<ri  Kpovitav 

Ncwre,'  so  sounded  I  will  still  rejoice  in 

And  leave  my  fate  d^ai/arois 
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A  BATTLE-SONG 

'  Felices  ter  et  amplius 
Quos  irrupta  tenet  copula.' 

YE  Unionists  of  England  ! 

Electors  and  M.P.s, 
Whose  emblem  is  the  triple  flag 

That  guards  our  island  seas, 
Your  serried  ranks  draw  closer  yet 

To  meet  your  ancient  foe  : 
In  the  fight,  all  the  might, 

Of  your  linked  battalions  show, 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  winds  of  faction  blow. 

Our  Party  needs  no  programme 

Of  wild  and  empty  words — 
No  threats  to  plunder  class  or  trade, 

No  menace  to  the  Lords. 
What  blessings  plenty,  comfort,  peace. 

Contentment,  can  bestow. 
We  would  fain  bring  again, 

If  the  tide  but  with  us  flow, 
When  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  winds  of  faction  blow. 
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The  Church  that  taught  our  fathers, 

The  Throne  for  which  they  died, 
The  Empire  that  they  planted, 

Wide  as  the  world  is  wide, 
Through  us  shall  ever  firmer  stand, 

With  brighter  lustre  glow  ! 
All  shame  to  their  name 

Who  would  plot  to  bring  them  low  ! 
While  the  battle  rages  loud  and  long 

And  the  winds  of  faction  blow. 

The  sister  isles  of  Britain 

For  rest  from  conflict  yearn, 
That  feuds  and  jealousies  may  end 

And  mutual  trust  return. 
To  us,  O  brother  Unionists, 

These  blessings  shall  they  owe, 
If  we  stand,  hand  in  hand, 

Linked  with  ties  that  closer  grow, 
Till  the  battle-cries  have  ceased  to  sound 

And  faction's  winds  to  blow. 
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LAMENT 

'  The  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge  University,  while  riding 
on  Thursday,  fell  from  his  bicycle.'—  Daily  Papers,  1895. 

'  Break,  break,  break 
On  thy  cold  gray  stones,  O  sea.' — TENNYSON. 

BIKE,  bike,  bike, 

O'er  the  Cambridge  stones,  V.C. ! 
And  I  would  that  my  tongue  might  utter 

The  thoughts  that  I  think  of  thee  ! 

Oh,  well  for  the  fishmonger's  boy, 

That  he  trundles  his  tricycle  tray ! 

Oh,  well  for  the  undergrad, 

That  he  wheels  on  his  reckless  way  ! 

But  the  stately  '  Heads'  roll  on, 

To  grief  at  the  foot  of  the  hill ; 

And  oh  !  for  the  touch  of  a  practised  hand, 
And  the  art  that  can  save  a  spill  ! 

Bike,  bike,  bike, 

With  thy  foot  on  the  crank,  V.C.! 
But  the  tender  place  on  thy  back,  or  thy  head, 

Will  often  come  home  to  thee  ! 
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LIKE  TO  LIKE 

Sea-gulls  have  been  seen  on  the  Thames,  between  Black- 
friars  and  London  Bridge,  during  the  last  few  days. 

QUESTION 

WHITE-WINGED  wanderer  from  ocean, 
Circling  with  such  graceful  motion 
Through  our  murky  air,  or  floating  on  our  muddy 

river's  breast, 

I  would  fain  be  told  the  reason 
Why  you  come  here  at  this  season, 
In     these    dreary    months     of    winter-tide,    an 
uninvited  guest, 


You  that  once  were  quite  a  stranger  : 
Are  the  winds  more  rough,  the  danger 
Of  the  storm-swept  waters  greater,  than  it  was 

in  days  of  yore  ? 
Do  you  fear  the  rolling  surges  ? 
Are  you  weary  of  the  dirges 

That  wild  waves  wail  o'er  drowning  men  upon 
the  rock-bound  shore  ? 
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In  our  intervals  of  leisure, 
With  wonder,  pride,  and  pleasure, 
We  watch  your  white  wings  glisten  as  you  cleave 

your  airy  way  : 

We  are  glad  that  you  should  visit 
Us ;  but  tell  me,  pray,  what  is  it 
That  tempts  you  from  your  ancient  haunts,  your 
ocean  home,  to  stray  ? 

ANSWER 

Winds  and  waves  cannot  affright  us  ; 
Storm  and  hurricane  delight  us  ; 
We  love  the  roaring  breakers  and  the  cries  of 

men  that  drown ; 

'Tis  not  fear,  nor  want,  nor  craven 
Longing  for  some  restful  haven, 
That  brings  us  here  each  winter  to  your  smoky 
inland  town. 

We  come  here  to  greet  relations, 
Men  and  women  of  all  stations, 
Borne    on    Speculation's    whirlwind,  whose    wild 

tempest  never  lulls. 
We  are  gathering  here  together, 
To  meet  birds  of  our  own  feather, 
For  nowhere,  as  in  London,  can  we  find  so  many 
Gulls  ! 
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TO  CAMUS 

BY  A  DESPAIRING  LIGHT-BLUE  OARSMAN  IN   1897 

GREAT  Father,  whose  slow-gliding  reaches 
Skirt  time-mellowed  chapel  and  quad, 

Where  Science  her  votary  teaches, 

Where  the  wine-press  of  knowledge  is  trod, 

If  the  voice  of  thy  children  can  reach  thee, 
If  thou  art  not  a  fraud  and  a  sham, 

Oh,  hear  us  to-day,  we  beseech  thee, 
Our  River-god,  Cam  ! 

We  are  heavy  with  gloom  and  depression  ; 

Brought  low  by  defeat  and  disgrace  ; 
Seven  seasons  our  foes  in  succession, 

Have  won  both  our  bets  and  the  race. 
Seven  seasons  of  constant  reverses, 

Have  shattered  our  hopes  and  our  trust; 
Have  turned  all  our  paeans  to  curses. 
Our  lam-els  to  dust. 

We  shift  and  re-form  and  arrange  us, 

To  suit  each  new  whim  of  our  coach  ; 

To  meet  every  theory  change  us, 
That  any  empiric  can  broach ; 
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We  give  up  hours  needed  for  study, 

Imperil  our  final  exam., 
For  toil  on  thy  waterway  muddy, 
Our  River-god,  Cam. 

Art  wroth  that  from  Eton  no  longer 

To  thee  comes  the  well-tutored  oar, 

While  Isis  is  ever  made  stronger, 

By  the  wiles  and  the  pupils  of  Warre  ? 

That  those  who  have  fought  for  the  light-blue 
And  feathered  the  azure-tipped  blade, 

Now  deign  to  adopt  as  the  right  blue 
The  violet  shade  ? 

Dost  dream,  in  a  passionless  slumber, 
Of  triumphs  of  heroes  of  yore, 

Regardless  that  Oxford  can  number 
Eight  victories  over  our  score  ? 

Or  dost  thou,  grown  callous  and  weary, 
In  senile  oblivion  nod, 

Mid  the  ooze  of  thy  river-bed  dreary, 
A  negligent  god  ? 

Awake  from  thy  torpor  inglorious  ! 

So  this,  and  each  following  year, 
Shall  we,  by  thy  favour  victorious, 

Our  rivals  leave  far  in  the  rear. 
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If  thou  wilt  but  hear  at  this  crisis, 

And  aid  us,  we  '11  care  not  a  d — n 
For  Eton,  or  War  re,  or  the  I  sis, 
Our  River-god,  Cam  ! 
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A  LAMENT  FROM  THE  SEA 

THE  Trippers  came  down   to  the  sea  in   their 

hordes, 
And  their  raiment  was  gorgeous  with  gewgaws 

and  gauds, 
And  their  brass  was  as  brazen,  their  manners  as 

free, 
As  when  they  lark  nightly  through  Shoreditch, 

E.C. 

The  'Arriets  were  there,  with  their  giggles  and 

shrieks, 
With    fringes    on    foreheads    and    powder     on 

cheeks ; 
And  the  flowers  in  their  hats  were  more  brilliant 

and  gay, 
Than  any  that  Nature  produces  in  May. 

And  there  were  the  'Arries,  all  blatant  and  loud, 
With  their  winks  for  the  '  gals '  and  their  chaff 

for  the  crowd ; 
And  the  reek  of  their  pipes  was  as  foul  and  as 

rank, 

As  when  they  roll  daily  by  'bus  to  the  Bank. 
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Like  the  leaves  of  the  forests  when  summer  is 

green, 

This  host  on  the  beach  in  the  morning  is  seen  ; 
And  though  with  the  night  they  go  homeward 

by  train, 
The  morrow  brings  down  a  fresh  army  again. 

And   the   letters  of  lodgings    are   loud   in  their 

wail, 
And  the  tradesmen  are  broke,  the  hotels  are  for 

sale, 
For  the  guests  who  had  come  there  to  lodge  and 

to  board, 
Have  vanished  in  dread  of  the  cheap  Trippers' 

horde. 
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THE  C.I.V.'s  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 
ECHOES  OF  THE  GUILDHALL 

GOG 

SAY,  brother,  who  are  these  that  come, 
With  blare  of  band  and  beat  of  drum, 

Along  the  thronging  street  ? 
What  means  this  frenzied,  cheering  crowd, 
And  ever  louder  and  more  loud, 

This  tramp  of  martial  feet  ? 
Brother,  have  I  so  soundly  slept 
While  the  Lord  Mayor  once  more  has  kept 

His  great,  time-honoured  day  ? 
Is  all  this  shouting  that  I  hear 
Merely  the  cries  which  year  by  year 

Acclaim  him  on  his  way  ? 

MAGOG 

Thou  sleepest  still,  or  thou  wouldst  know 
That  this  great  pageant,  winding  slow, 
Is  no  sham  pomp,  no  puppet-show, 
An  idle  mob  to  please. 
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These  are  our  children  home  again, 

Our  own  Imperial  warrior  train, 

Who  braved  disease,  wounds,  tempest,  pain, 

Our  gallant  C.I.V.'s! 
In  cheerful  faith  in  those  who  led, 
They  bravely  fought,  they  freely  bled, 

They  kept  their  'scutcheon  bright ; 
Knowing  that  if  they  did  their  best 
And  left  to  One  on  high  the  rest, 

He  would  defend  the  right. 


From  bank,  from  desk,  from  office  chair, 
From  law-court,  alley,  slum,  and  square, 
From  shop,  yard,  railway,  furnace-glare, 

They  came  at  duty's  call. 
They  left  their  parents,  sweethearts,  wives, 
They  gave  the  best  they  had — their  lives  — 
What  wonder  if  the  City  strives 

Proudly  to  welcome  all  ? 
All  that  are  left !     Alas  !  for  some 
There  sounds  no  rapturous  welcome  home  ; 

They  fill  a  soldier's  grave. 
But  surely  they  will  know  that  here 
We  cheer  them  also  when  we  cheer 

The  bravest  of  the  brave  ! 
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Brother,  look  up  above  and  see 
On  our  old  banner  high  and  free, 
The  '  Domine,  nos  dirige,' l 

'  Lord,  rule  our  way  for  us  ' ! 
Then  look  down  on  those  warriors  there, 
And  read  the  answer  to  that  prayer, 

'  Direxit  Dominus '  \ 

1  The  ancient  motto  of  the  City. 
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'THE  AGED,  AGED  MAN' 

OR 

'WAYS  AND  MEANS' 

I  'LL  tell  thee  everything  I  can. 

Part  of  a  warship's  freight 
I  saw  an  aged,  aged  man, 

Ex-Ruler  of  a  State. 
'  Who  are  you,  aged  man  ? '   I  said, 

'  And  how  is  it  you  live  ?  ' 
And  the  smoke-wreaths  rolled  around  his  head 

Like  dust-clouds  from  a  sieve. 

He  said,  '  I  look  for  industries 

That  most  a  want  will  meet ; 
And  make  of  them  monopolies 

To  sell  to  men  who  cheat. 
I  sell  them  unto  men,'  he  said, 

'  Who  pay  enormous  fees  ; 
And  that 's  the  way  I  get  my  bread — 

A  douceur,  if  you  please.' 

But  I  was  thinking  of  a  plan 

By  Cook's  excursion  tours, 
With  Courtney  in  a  caravan, 

To  reconcile  the  Boers. 
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So  having  no  reply  to  give 

To  what  the  old  man  said, 
I  cried,  '  Come,  tell  me  how  you  live  ? 

And  why  it  was  you  fled  ? ' 

His  accents  mild  took  up  the  tale : 

He  said,  '  I  go  my  ways 
And  tax  such  things  as  dynamite ; 

'Tis  wondrous  how  it  pays  ! 
Concessions  make  a  tidy  haul, 

With  railway  shares  as  spoil. 
Yet  a  few  millions  is  all 

They  give  me  for  my  toil. 

'  I  string  together  text  on  text, 

And  couple  psalm  with  psalm, 
To  soothe  my  victims  when  they  're  vext, 

Or  timorous  souls  to.  calm. 
These  are  more  precious  far  than  wealth — 

Some  samples  here  I  've  got, 
Good  for  your  spiritual  health  : 

A  bob  will  buy  the  lot.' 

I  heard  him,  for  I  then  and  there 
Completed  my  design 
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To  send  out  Stead  and  Labouchere 

To  dig  for  gold  with  Steyn. 
I  thanked  him  much  for  telling  me 

The  way  he  got  his  wealth, 
But  chiefly  for  his  words  in  re 

My  spiritual  health. 

And  now  whene'er  I  hear  a  thief 

Sentenced  to  twelve  months'  hard, 
Or  see  a  swindler  brought  to  grief 

By  means  of  Scotland  Yard, 
Or  watch  a  poor  pickpocket  go 

Red-handed  to  his  fate, 
I  weep,  for  it  reminds  me  so 
Of  that  old  man  I  used  to  know, 
Whose  look  was  mild,  whose  speech  was  slow, 
Whose  hair  was  not  as  white  as  snow, 
Whose  hat  was  not  fit  for  the  Row, 
Whose  money-bags  were  down  below, 
Whose  pipe  was  constantly  aglow, 
Who  did  not  seem  to  care  a  blow, 
Though  he  had  played  it  very  low 
When  it  was  his  to  boss  the  show- 
In  his  own  land,  not  long  ago, 

As  Ruler  of  the  State. 
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EMENDAVIT  O'RELLIUS 

The  following  Latin  epitaphs  clearly  prove  that  there  were 
Max  O'Rells  B.C.  They  were  only  excavated  the  other  day 
near  the  Via  Appia. 

I 

TRES  hie  jacemus,  ego,  pater, 
Tertia  nobiscum  mater : 
Rite  sepultos  parentes 
Gallia  tenet,  me  carentes  : 
Me,  parentibus  orbatum, 
Mare  jactat  inhumatum. 


Cerasus,  parum  maturus, 
Rem  confecit  parvulo : 

Nunc,  cwlicola,  securus 
Cantat,  sine  stomacho. 

in 

Hie  jacet  Phearus.     Dum  vivebat 
Ad  ipsas  aures  os  patebat : 
Hoc  circa  saxum  levi  pede 
Lector,  quisquis  es,  incede  ! 
Nam,  si  inhiarit  isti 
Os,  mehercle  !  periisti ! 
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Hoc  sub  saxo  infans  jacet, 
Post  tot  ululatus  tacet 
Ilium,  post  ter  septem  dies, 
Urget  sempiterna  quies  : 
Stetit,  pretio  dolorum, 
Decies  sestertiorum  ! 


Here  lies  Father,  and  Mother,  and  me ; 

Father  and  Mother 

Are  buried  in 

France, 
And  I  was  lost  at  sea. 


A  cherry,  incompletely  ripe, 
His  little  business  did  for  him  ; 

And  now,  on  high,  secure  from  gripe, 
He  sings  among  the  Cherubim. 

in 

Here  lies  interred  a  Mr.  Phear, 

Whose  mouth  did  reach  from  ear  to  ear. 
Tread  lightly,  reader,  round  this  stone, 

For  if  he  gapes,  by  Jove  !  you  're  gone  ! 
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Under  this  stone  our  Baby  lays, 
No  more  he  squeals  and  hollers  ; 

He  lived  just  one-and-twenty  days, 
And  cost  five  thousand  dollars. 
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LITTLE  JOHNNY 

LITTLE  Johnny  had  a  mirror, 

And  he  licked  the  back  all  off, 
Thinking,  in  his  childish  error, 

It  would  cure  his  whooping-cough. 
At  the  funeral  next  morning 

Said  his  Ma  to  Mr.  Brown — 
'  'Twas  a  chilly  time  for  Johnny 

When  the  Mercury  went  down.' 

SPECULO  quum  desquamavit 

Lingua  tergum  oblitum 
Quantum  Johannes  erravit  ! 

Infans  nam  remedium 
Inde  stridulse  speravit 

Fore  tussis  optimum. 
Mane  proximo,  ferale 

Mater,  juxta  ferculum, 
Fusco  dixit — '  Glacial e 

Tempus  id  Johanni  quum 

Decidit  hydrargerum  ! ' 
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HORACE  IN  A  BUNKER 

DEAR  MB.  EDITOR, — There  has  been  a  lot  of  rot  in  the  papers 
lately  about  boys  not  learning  enough  Classix,  but  too  much 

Athletix.     Old (you  must  not  print  his  name  or  else  I 

shall  get  into  a  row),  my  tutor,  has  invented  a  capital  dodge. 
"We  do  golf  and  Horace  together — I  don't  mean  the  Horace 
(Hutchinson),  but  the  chap  who  wrote  Latin  books.  When  we 
do  the  Latin  he  makes  us  look  out  for  erlusions  to  golf,  and 
you  'd  be  serprised  how  many  there  are.  The  enclosed  paper 
was  set  last  week.  It  is  orfully  hard.  Badger  mi.  translated 
'  Lydia  dormis  '  by  '  Lydia's  dormice.'  He  didn't  know  what 
'  dormy '  meant,  but  he  is  a  duffer. — Yours  truly, 

JOHN  BALL  MINIMUS. 

PS. — This  is  not  my  real  name.     It  is  a  nomderploom. 

(Enclosure.) 
EXAMINATION  PAPER 

i. — Iterare  cursus  cogor  relictos. 

What  courses  are  here  referred  to  ?     What  do 

you  know  of  the  cursus  Ulixei  ? 
Viridi  Venafro. — Where  was  this  green  ? 
ii. — Translate  into  modern  golf  phraseology  : — 
Splendide  mendax. 
Lydia  dormis. 
Una  de  mvltis. 
Fortis  adito. 
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Pone  cequo  animo. 
Nimium  premendo. 
Junonis  honor  em. 
Par  eris. 
m. — Translate 

Nee  fortuitum  spernere  cespilon 
Leges  sinebant. 

Should     the     Rules    Committee    impose    a 
penalty  for  the  neglect  to  replace  divots  ': 
If  so,  what  penalty  do  you  suggest? 
iv. — Distinguish  between  cUivos  trabales  and  c/V/re.v 

adamantines. 

v. — Comment  on  the  following  renderings,  with 
any  necessary  explanations  : — 

(1)  Quadrata    rotundis. — All    square    on    the 
rounds. 

(2)  Virgine  rapta. — The  maiden  having  been 
carried. 

(3)  Debemur  morti. — We  ought  to  be  dead. 

(4)  Ferro  duravit  scecula. — He  took  ages  over 
his  iron  shots. 

(5)  Fortes  creantur  fortibus. —  If  you  go  out  in 
forty  you    may    hope    to   come    home    in 
forty. 

(6)  Nimis    longo   satiate   ludo. — Too   satisfied 
with  your  long  game. 
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(7)  Ludum      insolentem      ludere     pertinax.  — 
Persistently  playing  above  his  handicap. 

(8)  Infelix   operis   summa    quid    ponere   totum 
Nesciet.  —  Unlucky  in  that,  though  at  the 
top  of  his  game,  he  was  wholly  unable  to 
get  his  putts  down. 

(9)  Vocc    rexnnat    quattuor. — He    shouts    out 
'  Fore ! ' 

vi. — Turn  spissa  minis  laurea  fervidos  excludet  ictus. 
What  bye-law  would  you  suggest  for  such 

a  hazard  ? 
vn. — Te  numero  ca  rent  is  arena  mcnsorem. 

What  kind  of  patent  '  tee '  do  you  think 

is  here  meant  ? 
vin. — Cum  senos  redderet  ictus 

Primus  ad  extremum  similis  xibi. 
Does  this   mean   that  he   played  six  full 
shots,  or  that  he  missed  the  globe    six 
times  ?     Give  reasons  for  your  answer, 
ix. — Jacere  modo  sub  antiqua  ilice 
Modo  in  tcnaci  gmminc. 
Which  lie  would  you  prefer  ?     What  club 

would  you  use  ? 

x. — I  lie  sinistrorsitHi  hie  dextrorsum  abit,  unus  utrique 
Error. 

Do  you  agree  that  slicing  and  pulling  are 
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both  due  to  the  same  fault  ?    What  are 
Professor  Tait's  views  ? 
xi. — Obliquum  meditantis  ictum. 

What  are  the  different  methods  of  putting 

'  cut '  on  a  ball  ? 

Illustrate  your  answer  by  diagrams, 
xn. — Non  invisa  feres  pueris  munuscula  parvis, 

What  would  have  been  the  equivalent  to 
a  caddy  in  Horace's  time  of  a  shilling  a 
round  ? 
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CRICKET 

PAST    V.    PRESENT 

'  ^Etas  parentum  pcjor  avi»  tultt 
Nos  nequiores.' 

A  Modern  Cricketer  speaks  : — 

O  shades  of  Felix,  Lillywhite, 

Mynn,  Osbaldeston,  Parr, 
Look  earthward  from  your  wickets  bright 

In  some  thrice  happy  star  ! 
Look  down  and  tell  us,  Is  the  game 
We  mortals  play  to-day  the  same 
As  that  which  won  you  deathless  fame 

When  you  were  what  we  are  ? 

Shades  of  the  Old  Cricketers  reply  : — 

We  look  down  and  mark  with  derision 

Your  matches  abandoned  and  drawn  ; 
Your  pitches  of  perfect  precision  ; 

Your  outfield  as  smooth  as  a  lawn ; 
Your  leisurely  midday  beginnings ; 

Your  pauses,  Great  Heavens!  for  tea; 
Your  totals  knocked  up  in  an  innings 

Which  we  could  not  equal  in  three. 
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But  little  of  mowing  and  rolling 

Made  ready  the  wicket  we  loved, 
Yet  we  feared  not  the  swiftest  of  bowling, 

But  hit  it  impadded,  ungloved. 
We  laugh  at  good  length-balls  deflected 

With  bats  horizontal ;  we  groan 
When  half-volleys  pass  wholly  neglected, 

And  long-hops  left  blandly  alone. 

Straight  bats  to  straight  balls  we  presented, 

Not  legs,  in  defence  of  our  sticks; 
The  loose  ones  we  were  not  contented 

To  look  at,  we  hit  them  for  six. 
You  think  that  your  bowlers  are  'cuter 

Than  ours,  with  their  leg-breaks  and  swerves, 
But  one  deadly  old-fashioned  'shooter' 

Would  shatter  your  stumps  and  your  nerves. 

Play  the  game  for  itself,  as  we  played  it, 

And  not  for  the  money  you  make  : 
Gates,  boundaries,  i-ecords,  degrade  it ; 

Your  picnics  are  all  a  mistake  ! 
Play  the  game,  in  a  spirit  more  sporting, 

For  your  side,  not  yourself,  or  the  Press ; 
Let  onlookers  do  the  reporting, 

And  think  of  your  average  less. 
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So  then  when,  the  last  over  ended, 

You  quit  your  terrestrial  sphere, 
You  haply  may  find  yourself  blended 

With  the  true  <  Band  of  Brothers '  up  here, 
Where  we  play,  in  the  field,  at  the  wicket, 

By  one  common  jealousy  bound, 
For  the  honour  and  glory  of  Cricket, 

And  '  The  Asphodel  C.  C.  and  Ground.' 
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THE  NEW  BROOM  AND  THE 
NEW  BIRCH 

ETON  COLLEGE, 

Sept.  22,  1905. 

DEAR  MR.  EDITOR, — You  know,  of  course,  that  when  we 
have  a  new  Head  the  Captain  of  the  school  gives  him  a  birch 
tied  up  with  Eton-blue  ribbons,  Well,  my  tutor  gave  us  the 
subject  for  verses.  This  is  what  I  showed  up.  He  said  it 
wouldn't  do  because  the  metre  isn't  right.  All  the  same  it 
seems  to  me  jolly  good.  "What  do  you  think? — Yours  truly, 

FOURTH  FORM. 

SALVE,  Lyttelton,  Magister ! 
Virgam  hanc  coeruleis  ter 
Vittis  rite  decoratam 
Sume,  quaesumus,  oblatam. 
Caedat  culpae  gravis  reos, 
Levis  decidat  in  eos 
Studiorum  qui  obliti 
Ludis  fuerint  periti. 

Tuum,  O  Magister,  nomen, 
(Faustum  sit  et  felix  omen!) 
Omni  civitatis  statu 
Bello,  Legibus,  Senatu 
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Et  Ecclesia,  honores 
Tulit.     Propter  bonos  mores, 
Tuis,  et  exempla  bona, 
Quid  non  debeat  Etona  ! 

Arbiter  nostrorum  fati 
Parce  priscae  libertati ! 
Aurem,  siquid  Genius  Loci 
Susurrarit,  tende  voci  ; 
Noli  leges  alienas 
Legibus,  vel  poenis  poenas, 
Addere,  vel  pensa  pensis, 
Puer  olim  Etonensis  ! 

Sic  alumni  te,  Magister, 

1  Festum  bonum  socium  '  *  bis,  ter, 

Pleno  gutture  canemus; 

Sic  amore  te  colemus  ; 

Melius  sic  ibunt  dies; 

Grata  sic  regnabit  quies  ; 

Sic  pendebit  ista  virga, 

Flebilis  quod  desint  terga  ! 

1  '  A  jolly  good  fellow.'— F.  F. 
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INTERLUDE 
JAN.  1906 

'  Non,  si  male  nunc,  et  olim 
Sic  erit.' 

Now  that  the  chains  of  office  fall 

From  your  unfettered  hands, 
North  Berwick  and  St.  Andrews  call 

You  to  their  yellow  sands. 
No  Fiscal  Bogy  there  shall  shock, 

No  faithless  clique  betray  ; 
Nor  any  spiteful  motions  block 

The  order  of  the  day. 

No  Party  Whips  the  strokes  shall  tell  ; 

No  need  on  either  side 
Of  the  shrill  summons  of  a  bell, 

Or  closure,  to  divide. 
No  standing  orders  for  your  stance ; 

No  Terrace  for  your  tee  ; 
No  Speaker's  eye  to  catch  the  glance 

That  on  your  ball  should  be. 
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Your  fault  alone  if  you  must  fear 

The  influence  of  the  Press, — 
Not  the  whole  world,  one  tiny  sphere 

Is  all  you  need  address. 
Tighten  your  grip  !  Stand  fast  !  Correct 

What  points  correction  need  ; 
To  keep  the  honour,  recollect 

You  must  retain  the  lead. 

Then  when  all  faults  have  found  a  cure, 

When  Fortune's  ceased  to  frown, 
When  all  your  drives  fly  far  and  sure, 

And  all  your  putts  go  down, 
Approach  St.  Stephen's  Green,  to  match 

Skill  against  strength,  and  win  ! 
And  don't  forget  the  wise  old  catch, 

'  Up  never,  never  In.' 
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TO  AN  OLD  FRIEND 

'  Supremum 
Carper e  itcr  comites  parati. ' 

THOUGH  I  no  more  behold  your  face, 
Fond  memory  thereon  can  trace 

The  wounds  and  scars  engrained, 
That  tell  of  many  a  gallant  fight, 
Of  many  an  hour  of  desperate  plight, 

Of  many  a  triumph  gained. 

Still  unforgotten,  though  unseen, 
Beneath  your  covering  of  green 

You  lie  in  calm  repose  : 
Haply  to  dream  of  scenes  of  strife, 
Of  change  and  chance  that  made  your  life 

So  strenuous  to  its  close. 

And  I,  too,  when  I  shut  my  eyes, 

Can  hear  once  more  the  cheers  and  cries ; 

Can  see  the  level  swards 
O'er  which  we  two  together  went, 
The  fluttering  flags,  the  snow-white  tent, 

Fair  Ladies — aye,  and  Lords  ! 
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Alas  for  Anno  Domini ! 

That  chills  the  blood  and  dims  the  eye, 

And  stiffens  hand  and  arm  ; 
To  it  my  miseries  are  due, 
For  it,  by  parting  me  from  you, 

Robbed  life  of  all  its  charm. 

Now  ever  as  the  spring  returns 
My  spirit  for  your  presence  yearns, 

And  I  can  scarce  refrain 

When  May  brings  back  the  flowers  in  bloom, 
From  bursting  in  upon  your  tomb 

To  clasp  you  once  again. 

I  '11  do  it  too  !  this  very  day  ! 
Though  I  am  stiff  and  old  and  grey, 

Yet  none  the  less  for  that 
I  '11  roll  your  green-baize  cover  back, 
And  take  you  out  for  one  last  smack, 

My  dear  old  Cricket-bat ! 
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GENTLEMEN  v.  PLAYERS 

JULY  1906 

'  Vrgentur  .  .  .  longa 

Nocte  carent  quia  vate  sacro.' 

IF  only  some  poet  or  else  poetaster 

Had   sung   of    the    Players,    when    play    was 

beginning, 
They  might  have  averted  the  final  disaster, 

And  made  a   great    match   even    greater   by 
winning. 

But,  since  they  were  wholly  bereft  aacri  vatis, 
They   failed    and   were   beaten    before    five- 
o'clock  tea, 
And  whate'er  in  the  game  at   the  Oval  their 

fate  is 
Urgentur  at  Lord's  for  this  year  longa  Node.1 

1  That  is  to  say,  '  by  long  Knox.' 
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THEN  AND  NOW 

EHEU  fugaces,  fugaces ! 

Ah  me  for  the  days  that  are  dead  ! 
When  together  we  watched  the  May  races 

And  cheered  as  my  College  went  head : 
When  in  dreams  of  the  future  we  floated 

By  the  backs  in  that  happy  canoe, 
And  you  were  to  me  as  devoted, 

So  you  whispered,  as  I  was  to  you. 

Eheu  fugaces,  fugaces ! 

Ah  me  for  the  sighs  and  the  tears  ! 
When,  torn  from  each  other's  embraces, 

We  vowed  to  be  faithful  for  years. 
How  soon  your  love  yielded  to  reason, 

How  soon  your  affection  grew  cool, 
When  you  were  the  belle  of  the  season 

And  I  a  poor  usher  in  school ! 

Eheu  fugaces,  fugaces ! 

You  have  risen  since  then  like  a  star, 
And  you  move  like  a  queen  in  high  places 

That  I  must  behold  from  afar ; 
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While  I,  since  that  crowning  disaster 
That  robbed  me  of  you  and  of  hope, 

Have  rolled,  ever  faster  and  faster, 
Down  ruin's  precipitous  slope. 

Eheu  fugaces,  fugaces ! 

I  saw  you  last  month  on  the  Downs, 
The  fairest  of  all  the  fair  faces, 

In  the  smartest  of  all  the  smart  gowns  ; 
And  I  prayed  that  you  might  not  discover, 

When  in  pity  you  bought  my  stock  out, 
Your  old  undergraduate  lover 

In  the  broken-down  card-selling  tout. 

Eheu  fugaces,  fugaces  ! 

Enough  of  the  musty  old  tag  ! 
My  learning  has  left  so  few  traces 

That  I  'm  apt  of  the  remnant  to  brag. 
Why  grieve  if  a  man 's  come  a  cropper  ? 

Why  cry  over  milk  that  is  spilt  ? 
Drinks  round,  boys  !   Here  goes  my  last  copper ! 

A  bumper  !     No  heel-taps  ! — f  The  Jilt ! ' 
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TO  MY  SLAVEY 

I  HAVE  endured,  for  nearly  twelve  months  now, 
Your  daily  ministrations,  and  the  sight 

Of  your  untidy  frock,  your  tousled  brow, 

The    dust   that    smothers  all   things   with   its 
blight, 

My  linen  and  my  books  and  papers  marred 

By  finger-prints  unmatched  in  Scotland  Yard. 

In  manners  and  in  truthfulness  you  fail, 

Your  cooking  is  unutterably  bad ; 
But  all  your  other  misdemeanours  pale 

Before  your  awful  carelessness.  I  had 
Some  glass  and  china,  quite  a  decent  lot, 
Your  casual  duster  passed — and  it  was  not. 

Nor   have   you   spared   yourself;    the   frequent 

bruise, 
The    scalded   hand    bound    up    with  rag  and 

string, 
Sprained  arm,  or  ankle  (you  appear  to  use 

The  stairs  for  practice  in  tobogganing) — 
All  these  are  features  of  your  daily  round ; 
I  fail  to  recollect  you  wholly  sound. 
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Yet  haply  still  I  might  have  dared  to  try 
A  further  course  of  your  assiduous  care, 

But  that  the  Act,  that  comes  in  next  July, 
Will  make  me  liable  for  your  repair  ; 

Not  all  my  worldly  wealth  could  meet  the  claim 

For  only  one  week's  damage  to  your  frame. 

Yet  I  have  heard  that  Offices  exist 

Wherein    some    wretch    like    me,    who    must 

endure 
The  perils  of  a  '  general,'  if  he  list, 

Can  by  small  sums  as  premiums  insure 
Against  all  claims  that  may  perchance  accrue ; 
And  I  have  tried  to  do  the  same  for  you. 

But  when  the  Agents  of  the  several  Firms 

Called  here  and  saw  you,  one  and  all  declined 

To  take  the  risk  upon  the  usual  terms 
Or  at  still  higher  payments  ;  and  I  find 

That  Lloyd's,  in  your  case,  will  not  be  content 

With  any  premium  under  cent,  per  cent. 

So  we  must  part !  for  if  you  were  to  stay 
I  could  no  longer,  when  I  heard  the  wreck 
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Of  the  few  things  still  left,  devoutly  pray 

That  you  just  once  for  all  might  break  your 

neck ; 

For  then  I  should  be  ruined  through  the  Act, 
So  kindly  understand  that  you  are  sacked. 
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DAMOCLES  UP-TO-DATE 

Jam  nova  diluvies  coelo  demittitur  alto. 

WHEN  overhead  the  airships  fly 

In  countless  swarms  by  day  and  night, 

And  locust-like  obscure  the  sky 

And  dim  the  heavenly  bodies'  light, 

What  will  the  joy  of  life  be  worth 

To  us  who  still  must  tread  the  earth  ? 

How  shall  we  dare  to  stay  at  home 

In  villa,  mansion,  flat,  or  cot, 
When  shipwrecked  aeronauts  may  come 

Unbidden  down  the  chimney-pot ; 
And  slight  mishaps  to  ropes  and  gears 
Hustle  the  house  about  our  ears  ? 

Abroad  a  rain  of  oil  and  slops 

Will  wreck  the  smartest  hats  and  gowns, 
While  anchor  flukes  uproot  the  crops 

Or  sweep  the  golfer  off  his  downs, 
And  grapnels  hook  up  to  the  skies 
The  angler  hoping  for  a  rise. 
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When  feasters  in  the  ether  fling 

From  dizzy  heights  a  crust  of  bread 

Or  fragments  of  a  chicken's  wing, 
To  drop,  by  gravity,  like  lead, 

The  deadly  hail  will  penetrate 

Umbrellas  made  of  armour-plate. 

The  bravest  warrior  of  the  brave, 
The  greatest  genius  ever  known, 

May  prematurely  find  a  grave 
Cut  over  by  a  falling  bone ; 

Or  have  the  thread  that  Clotho  spins 

Severed  by  empty  sardine-tins. 

Since  then  for  us,  whose  straitened  means 
To  terra  forma  keep  us  bound, 

Some  refuge  from  these  dread  machines 
In  new  conditions  must  be  found, 

We  '11  spend  what  yet  of  life  remains 

In  tunnels,  caverns,  tubes  and  drains. 
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'AND  A  GOOD  JUDGE  TOO' 

'  Justum  et  tenacem  propositi  virum, 
Non  civium  ardor    .... 
Mente  quatit  solida. ' 

No  scarlet  robes  or  ermine  deck 

His  unpretentious  frame  ; 
He  has  no  chain  about  his  neck, 

Nor  handle  to  his  name; 
And  yet  no  Judge  upon  the  Bench,, 

No  magistrate  alive, 
Would  for  a  moment  seek  to  trench 

On  his  prerogative. 

He  need  not  be  supremely  wise ; 

He  need  not  care  a  straw 
For  points  where  differences  arise 

'Twixt  Equity  and  Law, 
So  he  be  upright,  cool  and  strong, 

And  quick  with  facts  to  deal ; 
For  from  his  sentence,  right  or  wrong, 

None  ever  may  appeal. 
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From  his  Ne  exeat  for  Writ 

Of  Error  who  can  sue  ? 
Upon  In  qua  re  impedil 

Who  dares  impeach  his  view  ? 
What  Quo  tvarranto  tests  the  right 

By  which,  though  no  one  fails 
To  make  surrender,  over-night 

He  still  entreats  the  bails  ? 

No  written  judgments  vex  his  soul ; 

A  nod,  a  lifted  hand — 
And  in  a  flash  the  tapes  unroll 

His  verdict  through  the  land. 
His  one  short  word  of  letters  three 

Resolves  the  most  acute 
Colonial  crisis.     His  decree 

Is  always  absolute. 

To  his  injunctions  partnerships 

By  dissolution  yield  ; 
The  centuries  hang  upon  his  lips ; 

His  dicta  hold  the  field  ; 
And  yet  his  sole  insignia  are 

White  coat  and  white  straw  hat ; 
And  all  the  pleadings  at  his  bar 

The  simple  words — '  How's  that  ? 
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A  DISSOLUTION  OF  PARTNERSHIP 

WHEN  you  played  at  Bridge  with  me, 
When  I  saw  you  lightly  make, 

As  my  smiling  vis-d-vis, 
Every  possible  mistake, 

I  forgave  you,  though  I  paid 

Dearly  for  the  slips  you  made. 

When  you  played  at  Golf  with  me, 
When  your  efforts  made  the  ball 

Through  the  green  or  from  the  tee 
Into  every  bunker  fall, 

I  forgave  you,  though  it  cost 

Many  a  pang  each  time  we  lost. 

When  you  played  at  Love  with  me, 
Ah  !  what  science  then,  what  skill 

Drew  me  to  your  feet  to  be 
Now  discarded  at  your  will  ; 

Shall  I  still  forgive  you  ?     Yes  ! 

Nothing  ever  grieved  me  less. 
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AN  UNSPEAKABLE  CALAMITY 

SOME  tragedies  there  are  that  teach 
How  powerless  is  human  speech 

To  comfort  or  relieve, 
When  at  some  sudden  stroke  of  fate, 
Hopelessly  inarticulate, 

In  mute  despair  we  grieve. 

Bitter  is  unrequited  love  ; 

Grievous  the  split  of  new-bought  glove ; 

Cruel  the  broken  gut 
That  lets  the  biggest  fish  go  free ; 
The  careless  gulp  of  scalding  tea ; 

The  foozled  six-inch  putt ; 

The  heavy  hammer  on  the  thumb. 

But,  though  for  some  brief  moments  dumb, 

In  accidents  like  these 
The  sufferer  in  time  can  turn 
From  thoughts  that  breathe  to  words  that 

burn 

And  find  in  language  ease. 
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But  ah  !  no  adjectives  avail, 
Verbs  in  all  moods  and  tenses  fail 

To  soothe  such  grief  as  mine, 
Splashed,  by  a  hansom  passing  by, 
With  mud  on  collar,  shirt,  and  tie, 

When  driving  out  to  dine. 
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A  GOODWOOD  MEETING 

Do  you  forget  that  Goodwood  Day 

And  all  the  vows  we  vowed, 
As  we  together  strolled  away 

Far  from  the  madding  crowd  ? 
How  wistfully  you  shook  your  head 

As,  when  our  fingers  met 
In  one  last  lingering  clasp,  I  said, 

'  Will  you  forget  ?  ' 

Do  you  forget  the  dream  you  had 

About  a  number  up, 
That  haunted  you,  and  made  you  mad 

To  plunge  upon  the  Cup  ? 
And  though  I  swore  dreams  always  lied, 

And  warned  you  not  to  bet, 
'  A  pony  on  for  me/  you  cried, 

'  And  don't  forget ! ' 

I  put  that  pony  on  for  you, 

Though  much  against  my  will ; 

The  dream,  of  course,  did  not  come  true, 
And  I  am  wondering  still 
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If  you  regard  the  vows  you  made 
As  lightly  as  your  debt ; 

For  I  begin  to  be  afraid 
You  do  forget. 
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THE  PAPER  FARMER 

'  Beatus  ille' 

Suggested  by  the  Daily  Mail's  experiment  with  a  small 
holding. 

How  blest  is  he  whose  daily  needs 

A  daily  paper's  care  engage, 
Whose  daily  acts,  a  hero's  deeds, 

Fill  columns  of  the  daily  page. 
How  blest  to  know  that  ready  pens 

Reveal  to  sympathetic  eyes 
The  story  of  his  cocks  and  hens, 

The  simple  annals  of  his  sties. 


'  Disasters,'  '  Scandals,'  '  Lively  scenes,' 

And  '  Awful  murders '  fail  to  match 
The  interest  in  his  feats  with  beans, 

The  mysteries  of  his  cabbage-patch, 
The  way  in  which  he  holds  a  spade, 

The  number  of  his  hives  of  bees, 
The  tale  of  eggs  his  fowls  have  laid, 

And  when  he  breakfasts,  dines,  and  teas. 
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Had  Rome  but  known  our  modern  modes, 

Oh  !  what  a  chance  was  hers,  to  charm 
Her  citizens  with  daily  odes 

From  Flaccus  on  his  Sabine  farm. 
The  Senate  might  have  interviewed 

Old  Cincinnatus  at  the  plough, 
But  things  would  then  have  seemed  quite  rude 

That  are  the  daily  practice  now. 

Long  may  the  Paper  Farmer  till 

His  snug,  free-gratis  farm,  and  be, 
Whether  the  years  be  good  or  ill, 

Solutus  omnifcenore. 
Beatus,  if,  whate'er  betides, 

Secure  from  ruin  and  distress, 
In  times  like  these  he  still  provides 

Fresh  crops  of  copy  for  the  Press. 
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THE  LOST  GRIP 

IT  was  a  joy  to  be  alive, 

When  I  could  always  see 
My  Haskell,  from  a  slashing  drive, 

Go  soaring  off  the  tee  ; 
When,  as  my  lowered  handicap 

Fell  ever  nearer  scratch, 
I  held  my  own  with  any  chap 

In  medal-play  and  match. 

Then  foozles  never  made  me  groan ; 

Then,  gripping  like  a  vice, 
I  swung  my  club;  then  all  unknown 

Were  top  and  pull  and  slice  : 
Then  all  my  deft  approaches  sped 

Directly  to  their  goal  ; 
Then  all  my  longest  putts  lay  dead, 

Or  fell  into  the  hole. 

O  cruel  Fate  that  bade  me  look, 

On  one  ill-omened  day, 
Upon  the  pictures  in  the  book 

Of  Vardon's  hints  on  play  ! 
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For,  though  I  quickly  laid  it  by, 

That  one  unlucky  dip 
Into  its  pages  made  me  try 

The  overlapping  grip. 

Now  all  my  fingers  are  like  thumbs, 

My  club  turns  round  and  round  ; 
And  divots,  as  it  downward  comes, 

Fly  upward  from  the  ground. 
My  Haskell  skips  to  right  or  left 

A  few  short  yards,  and  stops  ; 
Or,  with  its  surface  deeply  cleft, 

Into  a  bunker  drops. 

And  though  I  swear  and  fume  and  fret, 

My  efforts  are  in  vain  ; 
And  what  is  worse,  I  cannot  get 

The  old  style  back  again. 
So  now  with  sighs  and  tears  and  frowns 

I  curse  the  diagrams 
That  cost  me  numberless  half-crowns, 

And  ah!  so  many — regrettable  comments. 
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THE   RIVAL   BLUES 

SHE 

IF  your  professions  are  sincere, 

Your  vows  from  mockery  free, 
Then  wear  on  Boat-race  day  this  year 

The  deeper  blue  for  me. 
But  if  those  vows  were  falsely  made, 

If  all  your  love  's  a  sham, 
Then  deck  you  with  the  lighter  shade 

In  honour  of  the  Cam. 

HE 

So  true  am  I  to  your  commands 

That  I  could  well  betray 
My  University  with  bands 

Of  indigo  that  day  ; 
But  so  I  should  be  traitor  to 

The  colour  of  your  eyes, 
That  rival  in  their  turquoise  hue 

The  tender  April  skies. 
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And  how  can  I  sis  hope  to  write 

Fresh  victories  on  her  scroll, 
When    those   twin    orbs,    like    lodestars 
bright, 

Draw  Cambridge  to  the  goal  ? 
Oxford  must  lose,,  and  I  must  yet 

Deny  you  what  you  ask, 
Till  you  have  eyes  of  violet, 

Or  wear  a  motor-mask. 
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